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& A kitchen phone that can be recessed in a wall or « 


w A phone with the dial conveniently placed in the handset. 


ibinet. 








& A phone that has push buttons instead of a dial for calling. 


w A compact microphone-dial unit for “‘hands-free’’ telephoning. 


ROWS TELEPHONES ? 


They’re being tested today! 





These are models of some new and 
different telephones that we're test- 
ing in the homes of certain of our 
customers. We want to discover what 
the custemers themselves find most 
useful and attractive about these 
phones, and what changes could be 
made to improve them. 


Exciting in themselves, these new 
telephones are also symbols of many 
exciting changes going on “behind 
the scenes” to make the telephone 
still more useful and convenient. 
(For example, millions of our cus- 
tomers can now dial their own long 


distance calls direct. ) 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Some day you may have one or 
more of these phones in your home. 
But even if these experimental mod- 
els are never put into full production, 
the research and technical skills that 
went into them will be used in other 
ways, to bring you continually im- 
proving telephone service. 
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HE increasing professionaliza- 

tion of office management today 
is manifested by many signs and 
an occasional good speech. 

The talk given last month by 
Walter Emmerling to the National 
Office Management Seminar and 
Exposition in Minneapolis makes a 
good witness of this trend, because 
it not only made important points 
itself but also contained telling 
excerpts from another speech. 

Mr. Emmerling, who is the cur- 
rent president of NOMA and an 
executive of The Procter & Gamble 
Co. as well, used this quote from 
an address given by Procter & 
Gamble’s administrative vice-presi- 
dent, K. Y. Siddall: 

“Tt is highly important that, first, 
company management recognize 
the place of office administration 
in expansion; and second, that 
office management people them- 
selves recognize it. Generally, 
where top management does not 
give adequate value to the role of 
the office in a company’s growth, 
there is a likelihood that the office 
management people themselves 
may undervalue the part they must 
play. When this happens, the com- 
pany is almost certain to fail to 
take full advantage of its growth 
opportunities New develop- 
ments and better methods must 
receive the same attention in the 
office as in manufacturing, mar- 
keting, and research.”’ 


Young Inventor 


Mr. Emmerling cited milestones 
in P&G’s 122-year history to show 
the dividends the company has 
earned from its continuous (and 
intensifying) preoccupation with 
improving office methods and 
equipment. In 1865 it retained a 
young inventor to work out a tele- 
graph system with synchronized 
dials to hasten the handling and 
transmission of orders from the 
downtown office to the plant. The 
system worked and the young in- 
ventor went on to other accom- 
plishments, succeeding in making 
quite a name for himself. You may 
recognize it: Thomas Alva Edison. 

Mr. Emmerling’s talk hit home 
with me because he gave quite 
concrete examples of the benefits 
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machines 


of up-to-date business 
and office equipment. It is rather 
easy to speak of general advantages 
rather than specific uses. In this 
space I have been guilty of such 
inexact, inadequate description. 
This was brought home to me 
rather emphatically in a conversa- 
tion I had a few weeks ago with 
a very bright and very articulate 
executive who has large marketing 
responsibilities for one of the 
major business machine manufac- 
turers. 

I had been chatting with him 
about the help to top management 
that can be provided by modern 
office machines and systems, and I 
cited such goods as “better service 
to customers, shortened accounts 
receivable cycle, and quicker avail- 
ability of data for management 
control and decision-making.” 

It became apparent to me that 
what I was saying didn’t inspire 
his approval. So I asked him to say 
what was on his mind. 


Unbuilt Monument 


“The benefits you list are too 
vague to really mean much,” was 
his frank statement. “I prefer 
something more specific. For ex- 
ample, our company recently made 
an EDP installation for a manu- 
facturing firm that had been having 
so much correspondence with its 
sales offices and customers that it 
actually decided to build an addi- 
tion to its office to house a com- 
munications center. With the new 
equipment it has so much better 
control over inventories and work- 
in-process—and so much current 
information—that it has been able 
to cut customer correspondence to 
a point where it did not have to 
build that addition to the office.” 

The building that didn’t have to 
be built is a monument to the con- 
tributions of modern business ma- 
chines. We want to publish the 
story in full sometime next year. 
It embodies the advantages of 
which P&G’s Mr. Siddall and Mr. 
Emmerling spoke and to which 
this magazine will provide increas- 
ing and intensifying coverage. 
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Kriden 





COMPUTYPER® Model CTS 

takes over the big routines — slashes 
paperwork overhead — provides the key unit 

around which to plan, and expand, your own 


custom-built integrated data system 


COMPUTYPER “heart” automation & cD 
— practical and relatively low in cost MES 
® 
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sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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The way it works: 


COMPUTYPER CTS does invoices. 
Automatically it computes 
and writes extensions, addi- 
tions, deductions, percent 
increases and decreases, and 
accumulates multiple totals. 
Often there will be no oper- 
ator intervention whatever, 
as when Computyper CTS 
automatically feeds in bill 

headings, price, quantity, and 
tax data from edge-punched 
cards or tape punched as a 
by-product of order writing. 


COMPUTYPER CTS writes up 
sales orders. Automatically it 
does the cumulative figuring 
as operator types in specific 

items and item prices. By- 
product punched paper tape 

provides automatically a 
code record of the original 
sales orders. From this tape 

(which will actuate other 
tape-talk machines) can be 
obtained identical, error-free 

copies or derivative docu- 
ments with selective excerpts 

for use in all departments 
requiring this information. 


COMPUTYPER CTS is engineered 
to work through direct 
hookup with other common 
language tape automation 
equipment, thus constituting 
an office “heart” for integrated 
data processing and eliminat- 
ing tape to card conversion. 
Example: data can go direct 
from CTS to connected 
Friden Flexowriter® or other 
units including card punch 
for simultaneous punching of 
tab cards. Computyper CTS 
also reads tape or tab cards 
produced by other units. 
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COMPUTYPER CTS helps system- 
ize inventory, cost analysis, 
sales distribution and other 
statistical jobs by automat- 
ically providing derivative 

documents from original 
writing ... eliminating 
the continuous manual 
reprocessing of data that 
runs up office costs. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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Voice From Labor 


In their article, “Unions Change 
Strategy to Organize White-Collar 
Workers,” in your November issue, 
Messrs. McMurry and Sullivan reveal 
an understandable management bias. 

“Although a concentrated drive is 
being engendered to organize the 
white-collar field, such organization 
is not inevitable,” they declare. The 
tragedy is that no such concentrated 
drive is being engendered and no 
strategy being devised. In fact, if the 
labor movement was unified on the 
proposition of organizing white-collar 
workers, all the authors’ admonitions 
to management would be futile. 

In order to deny any success to this 
so-called concentrated drive, the 
authors give a great deal of advice; 
e.g., “If first-line management is 
weak, vacillating, or autocratic, many 
of the employees will feel they need 
a union.” We in the labor movement 
do not think that the employees’ 
interest in unionization stems merely 
from “weak, vacillating, or autocratic 
supervisors.” A far more fundamental 
force exists: management’s interest 
in greater production and increased 
profits, leaving the average employee 
in a naked position vis-a-vis his 
supervisor. Even well-intended man- 
agement has at times put its interest 
in production and profit above the 
interest of its employees. Of course 
there are many companies that have 
successfully delayed unionization. 

Dr. McMurry and Mr. Sullivan 
warn companies that to prevent 
unionization they “must also institute 
satisfactory grievance procedures.” 
We in the labor movement believe 
that satisfactory grievance proce- 
dures simply cannot exist where there 
is no union to police the grievance 
procedure. In the non-union grievance 
procedure there inevitably comes a 
time when management ought to 
rule against itself and side with an 
employee in an important issue. Such 
action is rare indeed. 

The labor movement will fail in its 
unionization of office employees if 
the authors’ explanations of union 
motivation are correct. The key to 
their prejudice is this statement: “It 
will be years before a breakthrough 
will be made in the South and this 
leaves the white-collar field as the 
only immediate potential for more 
power and more dues.” 

Labor organizers who cannot prove 
that our major reasons for entering 
the white-collar field do not stem 
from a hunger for more power and 
more dues will certainly fail in their 
tasks. 


We must demonstrate by action 
and deed that the reason 17 million 
Americans have joined unions are 
the same reasons why white-collar 
workers must be unionized. We must 
organize as a service to those who 
join. I agree with the authors that 
there are many barriers to white- 
collar unionization. I also agree that 
automation in the office will eventu- 
ally remove most of these barriers. 

Labor’s ultimate success, however, 
will not be contingent upon anything 
that management does. It is our own 
behavior that will decide the issue. 
If we rise above our own petty 
jealousies and dedicate ourselves to 
the task of servicing white-collar 
workers, we cannot lose.—VicTor H. 
GoTBAUM, director, District Council 
19, American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO. 


Employment Facts Available 


We have recently had occasion to 
see Frank M. Kleiler’s fine article 
“How Uncle Sam Can Aid Employ- 


ers’’—in your August 1959 issue. The 
information regarding the public 
employment service system was well 
presented. 


However, we would like to clarify 
one or two minor points in the com- 
pilation, “Guide to U.S.E.S. Publica- 
tions,” that was part of the article, 
in the event such information is 
republished. 

This Bureau’s former “Bimonthly 
Summary of Labor Market Develop- 
ments in Major Areas” has been re- 
titled “Area Labor Market Trends.” 
In addition, it should be noted that 
this publication, and the Industry 
Manpower Surveys, while generally 
available for inspection at local public 
employment service offices, are not 
available for free distribution there. 
These publications, however, can be 
obtained without charge upon request 
to the Bureau of Employment Securi- 
ty, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Summary data from these bulletins, 
as well as articles and reports on 
other significant labor-market devel- 
opments, are also published in our 
monthly magazine, The Labor Market 
and Employment’ Security. This 
publication is sold through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 30 cents a copy 
or $3 a year.—LoulIs LEVINE, Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Professor Gulls Personnel Men 
With Phony Psychological Test 


BY Edith Goodman 


Business Writer 


N the past few years there has been a rapid growth 
: of psychological testing services offered for sale to 
business and industry. Some are bona fide but others 
are worthless, 

“Industrial psychologists have some valuable wares 
to sell,” said Dr. Ross Stagner, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Wayne State University, and 
a widely recognized authority on personnel manage- 
ment. ‘“‘But quacks and charlatans are always quick 
to move in on a new field and replace solid ability with 
glittering generalities. The astonishing aspect of this 
is the credulity of the industrialist.” 

The industrialist is insistent on hard proof of the 
value of what he buys in most fields, noted Dr. Stag- 
ner. In the novel field of psychological measurements, 
however, he often buys expensive ‘‘employee selection” 
programs on little more than razzle-dazzle. 

What Dr. Stagner means by the credulity of Ameri- 
can businessmen is that they seem to become putty 
in the hands of high-pressure salesmen of quack 
psychological tests. These businessmen take sample 
tests and then agree that glittering generalities are 
amazingly accurate descriptions of themselves. This 
may blind their judgment. 


Dr. Stagner Fools Personnel Managers 


At a recent conference of personnel managers at the 
University of Illinois, Dr. Stagner provided convincing 
proof of this gullibility. After warning the conferees 
against credibility, he gave them a personality test 
he had prepared with the promise that it would 
be scored and the results would be ready in a few 
hours for the next meeting. 

The tests were taken, collected, and actually scored, 
but two reports were prepared. One was a true profile 
based on scoring according to the key of the test; 
the other was a group of very general statements 
made up of items taken from dream books and as- 
trology charts. 

This dreamed-up report (shown in the sample at 
right) was the one returned at the next meeting of 
the group. At the top of each report was an indi- 
vidual’s name in red pencil and 13 items circled in red. 
All of the items were the same on all reports, although 
this was unknown to the participants, each of. whom 
assumed—though Dr. Stagner carefully refrained 
from saying so—that what he had received was a 
personalized report. 

The personnel managers were asked to evaluate 
these reports on a five-scale rating: A, amazingly 
accurate; B, rather good; C, half and half; D, more 
wrong than right; and E, mostly wrong. 

These validity ratings were collected. Of the 68 men 


The use of psychological tests has become 
widespread in modern business and indus- 
try. While Dr. Ross Stagner, chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at Wayne State 
University in Detroit, reports that ‘‘Industrial 
psychologists have some valuable wares to 
sell,"" he warns against the quacks and 
charlatans who have invaded the field. To 
prove his point, Dr. Stagner staged a phony 
test at a recent conference of personnel 
managers. The results of his test (shown on 
facing page) demonstrate the gullibility of 
persons not trained in psychology and the 
need for greater vigilance in using such 
tests. Among the recommendations con- 
tained in the accompanying article is the 
warning against tests which produce glitter- 
ing generalities rather than accurate nu- 


merical analyses of individual ability. 
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PERSONALITY ANALYSIS REPORT 


STATEMENT REACTION 
i B C DE 
1. You have a great need for other people to like and 
admire you. : 39 46 153 l 1 








2. You are too often contemptuous of other people and 
their rights. 


You cannot be comfortable uniess you are in a group. 


You have a tendency to be critical of yourself. 46 36 15 3 0 








You have a great deal of unused capacity which you 
have not turned to your advantage. ot 606s «618 4 1 











You are excessively emotional. 


While you have some personality weaknesses, you are 
generally able to compensate for then. 34 55 9 0 0 








8. You seem to find it impossible to work out a satis-—- 
factory adjustment to your own weaknesses. 


9. Your sexual adjustment has presented problems to you. 15 16 16 33 19 








10. Disciplined and self-—controlled outside, you tend to 
be worrisome and insecure inside. 40 21 22 10 4 











11. Your inner and outer selves are in complete harmony. 


12. At times you have serious doubts as to whether you 
have made the right decision or done the right thing. 27 31 19 18 4 











13. You make far too many snap judgments about people. 
14. Your nervous mannerisms are often irritating to others. 


15. You prefer a certain amount of change and variety and 
become dissatisfied when hemmed in by restrictions 
and limitations. 635 28 7 1 1 














16. You pride yourself as an independent thinker and do no 


accept others' statements without satisfactory proof. 49 31 12 4 4 











17. You are all too prone to lean on others and not stand 
on your own feet. 


18. You have found it unwise to be too frank in revealing 














yourself to others. $1 3S7 23 6 4 
19. Your boundless energy is a little wearisome to your 

friends. 
20. At times you are extroverted, affable, sociable; while 

at other times you are introverted, wary, reserved. 43 25 18 9 
21. Some of your aspirations tend to be pretty unrealistic. 12 16 22 43 7 








22. You are excessively concerned about money. 


23. Security is one of your major goals in life. 40 31 15 9 5 





(Underlined statements were checked on all 68 "analyses" returned by Dr. Stagner. 
The letters represent percentage of personnel managers reacting to each state- 
ment. A: amazingly accurate, B: rather good, C: half and half, D: more wrong 
than right, and E: mostly wrong. Reactions do not always total 100 percent 
because percentages were rounded off.) 
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making evaluations, 50 percent scored the report as 
being amazingly accurate over-all pictures of their 
personalities; another 40 percent thought them good. 

Then the men were asked to compare personality 
reports. Thus, they found that each man had an identi- 
cal report and they expressed themselves loudly in a 
mixture of resentment at being hoaxed and amusement 
at being duped. 

After brief discussion the men began to see that 
the general statements, which could apply to anyone, 
meant nothing. Then the true profiles were distributed 
and Dr, Stagner pointed out the difference between 
flattering generalities and a quantitative set of scores 
such as the true profile carried. The most important 
results of the demonstration, which he used as a sort 
of shock treatment to catch their attention, were the 
insights gained by the participants who quickly 
grasped the significance of the demonstration. 


Personnel Managers Most Gullible 


Although the personnel managers had vociferously 
proclaimed their invulnerability to fake psychological 
services, they were actually more gullible in acceptance 
of the phony profiles than groups of college students 
to whom Dr. Stagner previously gave the same tests. 
Comparative scores of those who marked the phony 
statements as being valid: college students, 62 percent; 
personnel managers, 90 percent. 

The type of testing used by Dr. Stagner in his hoax 
is, of course, worthless. If given to prospective em- 
ployees, it will do nothing to show their potentialities, 
personality traits, or anything else that would help in 
job placement. The entire purpose of using individual 
psychological measurements is to find the traits and 
combinations of abilities for certain job categories. 
Obviously, different traits are needed to be a stenog- 
rapher rather than a file clerk or a machine operator 
rather than a salesman. 

“The generalities have no value for selection, place- 
ment, training, or any other personnel function,” 
stated Dr. Stagner. ‘‘However, these should not de- 
crease the interest of personnel people in professionally 
sound, scientifically evaluated, personality measures. 
While most psychologists are cautious about recom- 
mending such devices, it seems certain that they can 
be utilized in certain industrial situations.” 

How, then, can the businessman tell the bona fide 
from the spurious, even when he arms himself with 
caution in seeking psychological services? 


Numerical Scores Are Essential 


To arrive at the closest scoring validity the test 
should be valued numerically, never subjectively. The 
charlatan does not dare to use close numerical scores. 
In fact, his pet phrase is apt to be, “You can prove 
anything with statistics,” delivered in derogatory 
tones. For if the phony report were to be handed 
back to the executive who was sampling the service for 
his company, with a numerical score showing in a top 
percentile such as “sociability,” wouldn’t he be sus- 
picious if he knew himself to be the nongregarious 
type? 

So much for the negative aspects. On the positive 
side in judging the worth of a psychological test—and 
this is applicable whether the test is designed to 
measure intelligence, aptitude, or personality—there 
are three factors to consider: objectivity, reliability, 
end validity. 
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Every bona fide test cemes with a manual, a key 
for scoring, and directions. The manual will explain 
not only how the test is to be administered, but also 
contains lengthy explanations of exactly what the 
test is to measure, how it has been designed, and the 
types and numbers of groups on which it has been 
tried before being finalized. It also sets up norms for 
different groups so that an individual can be measured 
against either his own group or a specific group of 
some type; i.e., college freshmen against other college 
freshmen, saleswomen against other salespeople, etc. 
There will be emphasis on the reliability and validity 
of the test as well as other information in the manual. 


Bona Fide Tests Carry Key 


The most objective results are achieved through 
numerical scoring. Each bona fide test carries a key 
which is used in scoring. This key shows how much 
each answer is worth in a scale set up for that test. 
It also carries an interpretation of what these scores 
equal in percentiles, showing the individual’s relation 
to others, according to different norms which have 
been worked out carefully. Reliability refers to the 
precision and stability of the test to produce the same 
results from the same people if they are tested again 
in short intervals. 

The most important attribute of a test is its validity. 
Validity is the extent to which the test measures what 
it purports to measure. Manuals for tests go to great 
lengths to show data backing up the definitions of 
their measuring criteria. 


Important to Know What Test Will Measure 


It is very important to know what the test will 
measure, for even the most valid of tests for certain 
characteristics will be useless in measuring something 
outside its field. Dr. Stagner reports, “It has been 
found that a test for a given job in one industry some- 
times is not valid for the same job in another industry. 
This points to the desirability of having a competent 
psychologist administer the testing program, and to 
the danger of purchasing a packaged test program 
which may work well in one company and be of little 
value in another.” 

It would indeed be easier to set up a few meaning- 
less sentences than to go to the trouble to establish all 
these findings. But that is the way of science, slowly 
and deliberately searching out that which has meaning 
and worth. 

“A test that does not elicit reliable individual differ- 
ences, and a satisfactory spread of scores when applied 
to populations similar to that in the establishment, 
cannot function as a personnel device,’ said Dr. 
Stagner. “At best, it may make the employees think 
management is interested in them; at worst, it may 
result in erroneous placements, waste, and personnel 
disturbance. 

“The old legal saying, caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware—holds true for personnel testing devices, 
especially ‘personality tests.’ The personnel manager 
should avoid being seduced by the flattering report 
of his own fine qualities into purchasing a test which 
is worthless when evaluated scientifically,” Dr. Stagner 
concluded. And the best way to avoid such pitfalls is 
for the businessman to use the same discrimination in 
selecting tests as he would use in selecting medical, 
legal, or other professional aid. END 
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wNS METHODS 
JUR COMPANY? 


UCH has been written of the psychological and 

sociological barriers that can block the flow of 
information in business organizations. The subject is 
important and deserves attention. Equally important 
are the mechanical and electronic means of passing 
along written and spoken messages. 

In every office a constant exchange of information 
takes place throughout the day. Information is the 
basis for the existence of any office. All work revolves 
around it. Facts must be obtained, acted upon, and 
conclusions drawn from them. Once an action has 
been taken, information on its results must be dis- 
tributed. The faster the distribution of this informa- 
tion, the faster the operation of the office force. 


Executives Are Indifferent Until . . . 


Only when work and orders are delayed, or when 
executives pick up their phone repeatedly to find that 
they are unable to reach the operator because all her 
wires are in use, does anything get done about over- 
loaded systems. Then someone is assigned to take a 
good look at the telephone system, and perhaps the 
entire communications setup. 

The term “communications,” as used in this article, 
covers not only telephones but various other devices 
such as: 


Loud-speaking attachments that enable one person 
or a group to “listen in’”’; 


Intercom systems that take a load off the regular 
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system and save time (only a button has to be pushed 
or a switch turned) ; 

Private automatic exchanges with quick dialing 
systems; 

Electronic exchanges that store calls when lines 
are busy; 

Answering devices that permit phones to be left 
unattended ; 

Teletypewriters that print at high speed and leave 
a record; 

Facsimile machines to send a duplicate of a message 
over a wire; , 

Telautographs that send a handwritten message 
over a wire; 

Closed-circuit TV with its immediate, clear, and 
accurate transmission; 

Pneumatic tube carriers, worked by compressed air, 
to select their own routes; 

Conveyor belts to carry messages to a central loca- 
tion for rapid distribution; and 

Paging systems that locate key personnel quickly 
and quietly. 


Company Must Investigate Needs 


Buying a new piece of equipment to solve the prob- 
lem at hand, however, is not the solution. The company 
must start by investigating not only the current needs, 
but also by evaluating future requirements before 
planning an improved system. This means that clear 
answers have to be found for these questions: 


What contact has to be maintained between dif- 
ferent departments? 

What contact has to be maintained with outsiders 
such as salesmen, customers, and suppliers? 

What load is the present system carrying? 

Where is the present system inadequate and why? 

What are expansion plans going to require? 


Only when the company’s problems and needs have 
been clarified can an intelligent choice be made from 
up-to-date developments in communications methods 
and equipment. 


TELEPHONES: After mail, the telephone is the 
most common method of communications. Numerous 
ingenious developments have added to its usefulness. 
Among these are “hold” keys, buzzers, intercom de- 
vices, direct tie-lines, buttons with flashing lights indi- 
cating which lines are in use, and ‘‘conference”’ hook- 
ups which permit several persons to participate in a 
telephone conversation. 


Automatic System May Be Desirable 


If the volume of intercompany calls and the number 
of extensions in use require a large switchboard and 
several operators, it may be desirable to install an 
automatic system by which no operators are required 
to handle inside or inside-to-outside calls. 

The “call director,’ a push-button office telephone, 
is a recently developed device. It handles inside and 
outside calls, sets up interoffice calls, and can “add on” 
other office extensions to incoming calls. 

In one of Chicago’s largest public accounting firms, 
Arthur Andersen & Co., a central “key” answering 
device is used. An incoming call is directed by the 
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See also... 


Charles F. Johnson: Communication 
Created Organization That Tightened 
Cory Corporation's Sales-Factory Liai- 
son, pp. 26 to 29. 


New Systems and Equipment, the regu- 
lar monthly feature of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS which this month is devoted 
to the interoffice communications field, 
pp. 42 to 44. 







SELECTION 
BUTTONS 


A new development in the private-circuit intercom field 
is the selective-ring, selective-talk VESCO telephone sys- 
tem. Each telephone is a master station capable of 
selecting up to eight other stations. Up to four separate 
conversations or a complete conference among any or 
all of the nine stations are available. Each station is 
powered by two flashlight batteries. Valley Engineering 
and Sales Company, 8809 Pickford St., Los Angeles 
35, Calif. 





Dictograph’s new transistorized intercommunication sys- 
tem for executives contains a two-channel amplifier, 
preadjusted to the acoustical conditions of the room, 
thus permitting hands-free operation. The executive can 
be heard clearly while standing 10 feet away from the 


set. Among the other features are a ‘‘magic eye’ that 
indicates who is calling and automatically leaves a 
message, and a light which emits a red glow to announce 
incoming calls. Although no one may break in on a call, 
the ‘‘magic eye’’ can be used as a visual signal when 
lines are busy. Dictograph Products Inc., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
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‘‘Tele-Page,’’ a system that combines the advantages of paging and private 
telephone systems, handles many of the basic functions of internal communica- 


tions. To operate, any 








telephone handset is lifted. The ‘‘page’’ lever 


in the handset is depressed, the 
name of the called party is spoken 
into the handset, and the call is 
heard in all areas covered by loud- 
speakers. The paged party lifts the 
nearest handset and the conversation 
proceeds in normal telephone fash- 
ion. The system also can be used for 
general announcements, emergency 
instructions, and music. No switch- 
board operator is needed. A single 
system can accommodate 50 to 60 
units. Private Tele-Communications, 
Inc., 1010 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill 


A telephone loudspeaking device, such as the Magna-Phone shown above, 
eliminates the need for holding the receiver. By placing the receiver on this 
device, entire departments can receive instructions at once over a single phone 
while a secretary records ‘the conversation. It is battery-powered and can be 
moved wherever it is needed. Kay-Townes Manufacturing Co., Box 593, 


Rome, Ga. 

















An example of facsimile equipment is the Stewart-Warner Datafax transmitter- 
receiver shown above. This electromechanical system transmits visual images— 
pictures, drawings, handwritten or printed data—without the need for an 
operator at the receiving end. Transmission is continuous at 180 to 360 lines per 
minute. Stewart-Warner Electronics, 1300 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Il. 
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switchboard operator to a man’s 
office. If he does not answer within 
three or four rings, a receptionist 
stationed in the area observes this 
on her central telephone-answering 
device. By throwing a switch she 
answers the call using the man’s 
name, thus giving the impression 
that she is his private secretary. 
This device helps to eliminate the 
need for private secretaries to man- 
agers who are in and out of the 
office frequently. For this man- 
agerial group, one girl usually is 
responsible for the calls of eight 
to ten men, 


Telephones Are Cumbersome 


LOUD-SPEAKING A TTACH- 
MENTS: These devices make the 
telephone more convenient. The 
traditional instrument is cumber- 
some because it occupies one hand 
and restricts movement. It is diffi- 
cult to do anything else while hang- 
ing on. The telephone company has 
developed a combination micro- 
phone and amplifier which permits 
two-way conversations simply by 
pushing a button and without pick- 
ing up the handset. 

Several firms manufacture desk 
amplifiers which cradle the tele- 
phone handset and amplify the 
sound two ways. This equipment 
can be used for internal and outside 
calls, One large stationery supply 
company with. several stores use: 
a telephone conference hookup, a 
desk amplifier in each store, and 
frequently holds sales meetings by 
calling all of the salespeople in each 
store around the phone. When the 
meeting is over the handset is taken 
out of the amplifier and is back in 


regular use. 


Many Intercom Systems 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS: These 
range from the simple to the com- 
plex—from two stations to many 
stations, Other stations in the sys- 
tem are selected by a button or a 
switch. This relieves the load on 
regular telephone equipment, and 
is speedy and private. It can be 
used for conference calls, or to 
broadcast background music when 
the stations are not in use. 

A very flexible type of equipment 
is the portable intercom unit which 
uses conventional electrical outlets. 
The individual stations are plugged 
into existing connections, and the 
regular wiring carries the voice 
from one station to another. 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EX- 
CHANGES: Frequently it is neces- 
sary to supplement the rental tele- 
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phone service with a private auto- 
matic exchange for internal use. 
These offer cordless automatic 
switchboards and eliminate the 
need for operators. While this sys- 
tem places two phones on some 
desks, it reduces costs by keeping 
“outside” phones out of certain 
areas. At the same time, “outside”’ 
phones are available for incoming 
calls which can then be given prior- 
ity attention. 


ELECTRONIC EXCHANGES: A 
good deal of research effort is being 
put into the development of elec- 
tronic exchanges. Although they 
now are in the preliminary stage, 
in time they may fulfill two prom- 
ises: faster contact than electro- 
mechanical systems and lower 
maintenance costs due to the 
absence of moving parts. 


Exchanges Store Calls 


A few electronic exchanges are 
available now, however, that can 
store incoming calls while exten- 
sions are busy, and automatically 
route a stored call to an open line 
as soon as the previous connection 
is broken. 


AUTOMATIC AND ELEC- 
TRONIC ANSWERING DEVICES: 
The first of these two devices has 
obvious advantages for certain pur- 
poses. One type of unit is linked to 
an ordinary telephone. When the 
phone rings the unit automatically 
connects itself after 10 to 15 
seconds, The caller hears a pre- 
recorded message which announces 
the firm name, and explains that 
after a tone signal is heard the 
instrument will record the caller’s 
name and number if he will give it, 
and a 30-second message. When the 
owner returns, or the next morn- 
ing, the tape can be played back, 
the messages noted, and the calls 
made. 


Electronic Answering 


A second item, the electronic 
answering device, permits longer 
recordings per message. Such 
equipment can be used by a 
firm with traveling salesmen who 
can use the long-distance lines to 
telephone orders after hours, thus 
reducing costs. These are then re- 
corded and handled early the next 
morning. A pharmaceutical firm 
uses this device to permit druggists 
to telephone their orders at the end 
of the day. Travel agencies place 
their orders for airline tickets on 
this device. The units can be hooked 
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Communications Equipment Manufacturers 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Although the editors have attempted to 
make this directory as complete as possible, it is quite prob- 
able that some firms have been missed. Such omission is, 


of course, no reflection on the firm nor does inclusion neces- 
sarily imply an endorsement by AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


Allied Radio Corp. 

100 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 80, Ill. 

Autron Engineering, Inc. 
1254 W. Sixth 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Dictograph Products, Inc. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
Electro-Vox Intercom Corp. 
3 E. 54th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Executone, Inc. 
415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Fanon Electric Co., Inc. 
98 Berriman St. 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Co. 
100 Kingsland Rd. 

Clifton, N. J. 

Feiler Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
8026 N. Monticello Ave. 

Skokie, Ill. 


International Standard Trading Corp. 


22 Thames St. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


J. M. Loge 

Sound Engineers 

2171 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 


Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
32-28 49th St. 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. 


North Electric Company 

553 S. Market 

Galion, Ohio 

Nutone, Inc. 

Madison and Red Bank Roads 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Private Tele-Communications, Inc. 


1010 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Commercial Electronic Products 
Camden 2, N. J. 

Rauvland-Borg Corp. 

3535 W. Addison St. 

Chicago 18, Ill. 

Wm. M. Smith Co. 

20 Ferguson Ave. 

Broomall, Pa. 


Stromberg-Carlson 

Special Products Division 

100 Carlson Road 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Talk-A-Phone Co. 

1512 S. Pulaski Rd. 

Chicago 23, Il. 

TelAutograph Corporation 

8700 Bellanca Ave. 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Valley Engineering and Sales Co. 
8809 Pickford 

Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Vocaline Company of America, Inc. 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Action Systems Co. 

1 Vanderbilt Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

American Development Electronics 
Co. 

210 Central Ave. 

Newark 3, N. J. 

Automatic Electric 

Northlake, Ill. 

Bell Telephone System 

195 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 

Bliss Electronic Corporation 

Box 366 

Sussex, N. J. 

David Bogen Co. 

P. O. Box 500 

Paramus, N. J. 

Cambridge Co. 

224 N. Desplaines 

Chicago 14, Ill. 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp. 

700 Britannia St. 

Meriden, Conn. 

S$. H. Couch Co., Inc. 

3 Arlington St. 

North Quincy 71, Mass. 

DuKane Corporation 

St. Charles, Ill. 

General Telephone Corp. 

260 Madison Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Kay-Townes Antenna Co. 

1511 Dean Ave. 

Rome, Ga. 
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Kellog Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6650 S. Cicero Ave. 

Chicago 38, Ill. 

North Electric Company 

553 S. Market 

Galion, Ohio 

Private Tele-Communications, Inc. 
1010 Diversey Parkway 

Chicago 14, Ill. 

Telecom, Inc. 

1019 Admiral Blvd. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Tele-Norm Corporation 

55 W. 42nd St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Terry-Phone, Inc. 

3805 Paxton St. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Transelectric Mfg. Co. 

53 Hopewell Rd. 

Oxford, Pa. 

Webster Electric Co. 

1900 Clark St. 

Racine, Wis. 

Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 
150 E. Aurora St. 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 


TELETYPEWRITERS 


International Standard Trading Corp. 


22 Thames St. 

New York 6, N. Y. 
Kleinschmidt, Inc. 
County Line Rd. 
Deerfield, Ill. 
Smith-Corona-Marchant 
701 E. Washington St. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
TelAutograph Corporation 
8700 Bellanca 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Teletype Corporation 
5555 W. Touhy Ave. 
Skokie, Ill. 


FACSIMILE 


Aldens Systems Company 

P. O. Box 125 

Westboro, Mass. 

A. B. Dick 

5700 W. Touhy Ave. 

Chicago 48, Ill. 

Electronic Communications, Inc. 

Air Associates Division 

Teterboro, N. J. 

L & O Research and Development 
Corp. 

134 N. Wayne Ave. 

Wayne, Pa. 

Stewart-Warner Electronics 

1300 N. Kostner Ave. 

Chicago 51, Ill. 

Times Facsimile Corp. 

540 W. 58th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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Western Union 
60 Hudson 
New York 13, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING TRANS- 
MISSION 


Comptometer Corporation 
1735 N. Paulina St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
TelAutograph Corporation 
8700 Bellanca Ave. 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


PAGING SYSTEMS 


Autocall Company 
Shelby, Ohio 

Auth Electric Co., Inc. 
34-20 45th St. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc. 
555 Marion Rd. 
Columbus 7, Ohio 
Edwards Co., Inc. 

90 Connecticut Ave. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


International Business Machines 


Corp. 
500 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Line Electric Co. 
1407 McCarter Highway 
Newark 4, N. J. 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp. 


944 Halsey St. 
Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
Philco Corporation 
Tioga and C Streets 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Private Tele-Communications, Inc. 


1010 Diversey Parkway 


‘Chicago 14, Ill. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
89 Logan 

Springfield 2, Mass. 
Stromberg-Carlson 

Special Products Division 
100 Carlson Road 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Wheelock Signals, Inc. 
273 Branchport Ave. 

Long Branch, N. J. 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


Airmatic Systems Corp. 
378 Bergen Blvd. 
Fairview, N. J. 

Grover Company, The 
25525 W. Eight Mile Rd. 
Detroit 19, Mich. 

Kelly Systems, Inc. 
422 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
Lamson Corporation 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


National Pneumatic Company, Inc. 
125 Amory St. 
Boston 19, Mass. 


PAPERWORK CONVEYOR BELTS 


Lamson Corporation 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

Samuel Olson Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
2418 Bloomingdale Ave. 

Chicago 47, Ill. 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

Rapistan Bidg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 


Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc. 
9 Alling 

Newark 2, N. J. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 
750 Bloomfield Ave. 

Clifton, N. J. 

General Electric Co. 

Electronics Park 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Precision Laboratory, Inc. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Remington Rand Corporation 

315 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 
TelAutograph Corporation 

8700 Bellanca Ave. 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MICROWAVE 


General Electric Co. 
570 Lexington Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Itek Corporation 

1605 Trapelo Rd. 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
Motorola, Inc. 

4501 W. Augusta Bivd. 
Chicago 51, Ill. 
Radio Corporation of America 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Zenith Radio 

6001 Dickens Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


DATA TRANSMISSION 


A. B. Dick 

5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 48, Ill. 
International Business Machines 
590 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 
TelAutograph Corporation 
8700 Bellanca Ave. 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Teletype Corporation 
5555 W. Touhy Ave. 
Skokie, Ill. 








up in a series so that if one “‘secre- 
tary” is busy, another is automati- 
cally ‘‘out-in.”’ 


TELETYPEWRITERS: Tele- 
printing is an economical method 
of communications when speed is 
essential—and time saved is money 
saved. Unlike telephoning, it has 
the advantage of providing a per- 
manent record. This system can 
be adapted in two ways: 


1. By subscribing to the telephone 
companies’ teletypewriter serv- 
ice on a time-and-rental basis. 
At a specified time each day the 
teleprinter is connected with an- 
other teleprinter for receiving 
and sending messages. To speed 
up the words which can be trans- 
mitted in a given period of time, 
punched tapes may be_ used. 
(Teleprinter machines normally 
are limited to the speed of the 
operator. ) 

2. By renting direct tie-lines for 
transmitting over distances. For 
instance, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. has linked eight 
plants, 36 sales offices, and 10 
communication centers with its 
12,850-mile teletype system. A 
private system, however, usually 
is worthwhile only if it is in 
continuous use, 


SCOPE FOR I.D.P.: The speed 
and simplicity with which punched 
tape messages can be sent has 
opened new—though specialized 
communications possibilities. For 
example, information on tape can 
be transferred automatically to 
punched cards for processing on 
electronic or _ electromechanical 
punched card equipment. This 
means that a diversified organiza- 
tion can send payroll, sales, stock, 
or other data to headquarters for 
centralized processing. 


New ‘‘Transactor’’ System 


A new “transactor’’ system de- 
veloped for Stromberg Time Corp. 
makes it possible to collect informa- 
tion at a number of remote sources 
and feed it instantly to a data- 
processing center. The transactor 
eliminates the need for paperwork 
and clerical operations between the 
source of a transaction and the 
processing center. This equipment 
is available on a rental basis. 

A new electronic system that 
allows “talk’’ between two “for- 
eign” computers has been devel- 
oped. This translator adapts the 
code of one computer or data- 
processing system to the code re- 
quirements of a different computer 
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The schematic drawing above illustrates how the IBM Data Transceiver trans- 
mits information from punched cards over wire lines, microwave, or shortwave 
radio circuits. The transmission of data from card to card is direct, without 
storage or other intermediate steps. Machines at either end of the circuit are 
identical and can be used interchangeably for transmitting or receiving. 
Applications of this system include the transferring of accounting, statistical, 
engineering, and scientific data between two or more locations. Component 
parts are the 66 Printing Card Unit, 67 Telegraph Signal Unit, or 68 Telephone 
Signal Unit. Another IBM Data Transceiver is composed of the 65 Non-Printing 
Card Unit, and the same signal units. International Business Machines, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


An operator at the R.B. Jones insur- 
ance firm of Kansas City, Mo. (right), 
removes a written message from the 
TelAutograph transceiver. With this 
system, written records move rapidly 
and efficiently through the seven- 
story building. A message written on 
metal plates of one machine with 
a pen-like stylus is transmitted to 
another machine that reproduces it 
On paper. Two-way communication 
is as swift as a telephone. 











A network of strategically located closed-circuit television receivers flash 
pictures of stock ticker tapes to customers, partners, and employees of the 
Goodbody & Company investment firm. The TV system, designed by General 
Precision Laboratory, Inc., features simultaneous presentation of both New York 
and American stock exchange tickers, thus providing faster and more efficient 
service to investors. 
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One of the most promising prospects in business com- 
munications is the use of microwave radio to transmit 
information inexpensively at the speed of light. After 
lengthy hearings, the Federal Communications Commission 
recently opined that existing frequencies are adequate 
for private use in addition to those needed by common 
carriers (Western Union, Bell System, etc.), public utilities, 
and government agencies. With few exceptions, micro- 
wave frequencies presently are limited to these right-of- 
way companies. Further action by the FCC is needed, 
however, before frequencies can be assigned to private 
users. 


Briefly, microwave is a form of radio communication 
that utilizes frequencies above 890 megacycles. A single 
beam can carry as many as 240 voice circuits simul- 
taneously. By using teletypewriter, telautograph, facsimile, 
or data transmission, the number of available circuits on 
a frequency band can be multiplied by up to 18 times. 
Closed-circuit television also can be transmitted, but 
requires more space per band. 


The major criterion for purchasing or leasing microwave 
equipment is volume of communications. Although the 
break-even point varies with different types of operations, 
it frequently is cheaper to use microwave than to buy 
time on common carrier lines. Presently under study are 
cooperative arrangements that would permit groups of 
government-regulated businesses to purchase their own 
microwave facilities. 


or system. It greatly reduces the 
element of human error in trans- 
lating and feeding information 





as well as for transmitting hand- 
drawn sketches or diagrams. 


Passive reflector at relay 
station along Texas-lllinois 
system. 


Engineer adjusts single 
circuit microwave receiver- 
transmitter. 








A typical example of microwave use is the Texas- 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Company's 1,070-mile link 
between Wharton, Tex., and Chicago. Eight voice circuits 
are used, including one which transmits and receives data 
over an IBM 66 Transceiver. Since 1951, the Motorola 
system has permitted reliable management control over 
all maintenance and production operations. 


miles. At the United States Steel 
Corporation in Gary, Ind., pneu- 
matic tubes carry hot steel and 


from one machine to another. For 
instance, the Computer Language 
Translator can put information on 
punched cards for IBM operations 
and the same data on special tele- 
type paper tapes for processing in 
another type computer. 


FACSIMILE SYSTEMS: An al- 
ternative method of sending printed 
messages quickly is to use a fac- 
simile system internally. An elec- 
tronic scanning device picks out the 
black from the white on any docu- 
ment, and reproduces this by burn- 
ing electronically on a special paper 
in the receiving machine. With this 
method, almost any type of printed, 
typed, drawn, or photographically 
reproduced material can be scanned 
photoelectrically. 


“Electronic Longhand”’ 


TELAUTOGRAPH: By means of 
telautograph, sending written mes- 
sages is done by “electronic long- 
hand.”’ Messages are written on a 
metal plate with an_ electronic 
pencil whose movements are dupli- 
cated at the receiving end by a pen 
which writes a copy of the original 
message. This method provides a 
written record, and can be used for 
filling in business forms remotely, 
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TV CLOSED CIRCUITS: Closed- 
circuit TV systems were used origi- 
nally to obtain a picture of what 
was occurring to facilitate remote 
control, or to inspect inaccessible 
places such as areas of atomic 
experiments. Industry then devel- 
oped them for such other purposes 
as nationwide sales programs, 
medical operations, teaching aids, 
and police protective devices. 

Large banks are using this sys- 
tem for signature comparison on 
savings accounts. By having a 
central file clerk look up depositors’ 
signature cards and flash them be- 
fore a TV camera, the signature 
can be verified at the teller’s 
window. A new picture transmis- 
sion system now even dispenses 
with the camera. The message is 
simply written on the face of a 
cathode-ray tube, or on prepared 
transparencies. At the other end, 
a facsimile image appears on the 
screen. 


PNEUMATIC TUBE CAR- 
RIERS: Pneumatic tube carriers 
have come a long way since they 
were used solely for cash and credit 
sales in department stores. A 
variety of systems now makes pos- 
sible the rapid movement of docu- 
ments over distances of feet or 


iron samples from the furnaces to 
the laboratories for analysis. They 
also distribute mail and documents. 
Some of the equipment requires 
sorting and redirecting of the tubes 
at a central station. Tests have 
indicated, too, that up to 13 pounds 
can be carried in the pneumatic 
tubes in one carrier. 


Newspuper Uses Tubes 


In the recently completed Sun- 
Times Building in Chicago, pneu- 
matic tubes are used throughout 
to facilitate the rapid flow of news 
copy and mail. This system features 
automatic preselection of destina- 
tion, thus eliminating the need for 
an operator at the “exchange.” Be- 
fore a carrier is sent, the sensing 
head is dialed by rotating brass 
rings. The carrier then travels to 
the automatic central control point 
where the relay panel, or “brain,” 
of the system reads the signal on 
the carrier and actuates the ap- 
propriate line and station switches. 
This immediately speeds the carrier 
through to the correct outgoing 
line and station where it is de- 
livered through the receiver flap. 


CONVEYOR BELTS: To facili- 
tate the movement of paperwork 


— 
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some firms use conveyor belts to 
carry the material to a central 
distribution point. The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. of Chicago has 
72 people in the order department 
receiving telephone requests for 
various services. These requests 
number about 7,000 during a typi- 
cal day. Previously, the company 
had messengers picking up the 
orders and delivering them to a 
central point for distribution. Now 
four conveyor belts move the orders 
to the distribution center. The 
result is less lost motion and faster 
action. 


Wandering Personnel Problem 


PAGING SYSTEMS FOR STAFF 
LOCATION: A problem in many 
firms is to locate staff members 
throughout the building so that 
they can take phone calls or see 
visitors. Visual signals provide a 
silent means of contacting wander- 
ing personnel. Panels of colored 
lights are located at various points. 
Each executive has a color code 
which flashes when he is wanted. 
Use of a buzzer for an audible 
signal also is frequent. ‘‘Call” bells 
are located around a building and 
a code of signals is sounded for the 
executive wanted. Voice-paging 
systems may be used to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

This system permits the broad- 
casting of announcements or back- 
ground music, but in offices it may 
disturb others and is not confi- 
dential. 

Many firms have adopted systems 
in which pocket-sized receivers are 
carried by key staff persons. Mes- 
sages are transmitted which can be 
heard only by the person concerned. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: In the 
accompanying article, Albert J. 
Escher draws upon his back- 
ground in both business and 
academic experience. In_ the 
former capacity, he is the office 
manager of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, the scientific and 
educational organization of the 
baking industry. In the latter, he 
is a member of the Northwestern 
University business school facul- 
ty where he teaches business 
economics and office manage- 
ment to students in the evening 
program. Mr. Escher holds B.S. 
and M.B.A. degrees from North- 
western and is a director of the 
university’s alumni association. 
He has appeared frequently on 
panels in the role of business- 
man-educator. 
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Since 1950, the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. of Chicago has handled its 
volume of paperwork (1,034,000 orders for service in 1958) with this conveyor 
system made by the Samuel Olson Mfg. Company of the same city. Orders 
are routed to the three teletypewriters (foreground), where those requiring 
immediate attention are transmitted to district shop locations. Service trucks 


are linked to these locations by radio. 


Many hospitals are using this sys- 
tem for calling the doctors quietly 
instead of broadcasting over loud- 
speakers periodically. Variations of 
this device are used to direct trucks 
and cabs, and in mobile telephone 
service in autos. These devices 
facilitate communications and 
speed up work. 


PLASTIC RECORDS, BELTS, 
OR MAGNETIC TAPES: Generally 
speaking, salesmen, insurance engi- 
neers, and executives—among 
others—do not like to spend long 
hours in their hotel rooms prepar- 





ing daily reports detailing their 
activities to send to their home 
offices. 

Many firms equip them with 
portable dictating equipment. Some 
types can be plugged into the ciga- 
rette lighter opening of a car. When 
they have finished their calls or 
made their inspections, they can 
return to their car and dictate 
reports while the material is fresh 
in their minds. The belt or other 
device then can be mailed to the 
office. The executive receiving the 
report can put it on his equipment, 
listen to it, add his comments, and 
send it to another department or 
return it to the sender—all without 
writing anything. 

No matter what the problem, no 
method of communications should 
be overlooked or ignored in the 
survey. A recent Associated Press 
dispatch contained an item about 
the manager of a radio service 
laboratory in Portland,-Maine, who 
improved his firm’s efficiency and 
reduced costs by installing a model 
electric train for conveying ship- 
ping orders, bills, and other papers 
between departments. 

A management principle states 
that the work should flow and not 
the employees. Unless proper means 
of communications are provided, 
important information will not be 
passed along on the assumption 
that “if the company doesn’t care 
enough to furnish facilities, why 
should I worry?” END 
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Effective Administration 


Requires Seven Objectives 


BY Ray E. Brown 


HE nature of administration 

requires that it be a means 
rather than an end—a route rather 
than a destination. This fact is 
recognized when we speak of the 
“administrative process.”’ The dic- 
tionaries define ‘‘process’” as “a 
systematic series of actions directed 
toward obtaining some end.” Our 
management literature, however, 
has not been too successful in 
reconciling itself to the dictionary 
definition of process and some 
writers have apparently confused 
the actions of administration with 
the end toward which the action 
was directed. These writers talk 
of different processes of adminis- 
tration being utilized in different 
situations and as between different 
types of enterprises. 

On one side we have administra- 
tion being studied and practiced 
by the type and purpose of the 
enterprise to be administered. Both 
in our universities and in our pro- 
fessional societies we have devel- 
oped autonomies called business 
administration, public administra- 
tion, educational administration, 
hospital administration, and even 
restaurant administration. And on 
the other side we have banded our 
curriculums and our colleagues to- 
gether by technical and professional 
activities and have thus isolated 
ourselves into procedural domains 
such as public health administra- 
tion, social service administration, 
and nursing administration. 


Universality of Administration 


If this were only a matter of 
semantics it would be of no more 
consequence than utilizing a nick- 
name for the activity of the enter- 
prise in which a particular admin- 
istrator is occupied. Or, it could be 
no more than a means of identify- 
ing the special purpose of the 
enterprise much as one speaks of a 
truck as being a coal truck, an ice 
truck, or a dump truck. But it 
becomes more than semantics when 
the universality of the process is 
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denied, or ignored, and the study 
and practice of administration is 
largely confined to the techniques 
and procedures utilized in the 
activities of the enterprise being 
administered. Just as a truck is a 
truck, no matter what it hauls, so 
the administrative process is the 
same process, no matter what the 
activity or ends of the enterprise 
it serves. 

The universality of the adminis- 
trative process, as to both the 
science and the art, is concretely 
demonstrated by the success with 
which administrators switch be- 
tween quite dissimilar fields such 
as industry, government, education, 
and the military. Such transfer- 
ability of administrative knowledge 
and dexterity between very differ- 
ent types of industrial enterprises 
is very often demonstrated. 

The successful transferability of 
administrative skills between dis- 
similar enterprises and agencies is 
of course dependent upon an under- 
standing of the special environment 
in which the particular enterprise 
operates and the special purposes 
of that enterprise. For some enter- 
prises and agencies the environ- 
ment is very complex and the 
ground rules are quite stringent. 
A knowledge of the environment 
in some fields of administration 
may be so important as to require 
extensive study, and experience, of 
the environment itself. 

If he tried to navigate the Ama- 
zon, the best boat pilot on the 
Mississippi River would be lost 
without a chart. Given such a chart 
he should do a very creditable job. 
The best chart available of the 
Amazon, however, would not make 
a skillful pilot out of a novice. A 
knowledge of the environmental 
factors of the enterprise is only a 
condition precedent to effective ad- 
ministration—it is not a substitute 
for a knowledge of administration 
or for administrative skill. 

The administrative process con- 
sists of common elements regard- 
less of the purpose or type of enter- 
prise in which it functions. The 
variations are in the application of 
the process. These variations seem 


to occur in connection with two 
sets of variables. One set is con- 
cerned with the administrator who 
applies the administrative process, 
and the other set is concerned with 
the enterprise to which the admin- 
istrative process is applied. 

The first set is concerned with 
the practice of administration and 
has received rather widespread at- 
tention in recent years. However, 
this attention has not produced a 
systematic definition of the vari- 
ables in administrative practice, 
mainly because the attention has 
been focused on the administrator 
rather than on what he was doing. 
The efforts, in part, can be com- 
pared to an attempt to discover 
the magician’s tricks by watching 
the magician rather than his hands. 
The administrator should not be 
likened to a sleight-of-hand artist, 
but he does have, and use an art. 
An attempt to systematically define 
this art will be made in subsequent 
articles in this series. 


Neglected Facet 


The second set of variables 
evolves from the enterprise itself. 
This facet of the administrative 
process has received scant attention 
from students of administration 
and this is perhaps the major rea- 
son that there has been such diffi- 
culty in reconciling the universality 
of the administrative process with 
the administration of dissimilar 
types of enterprises. There has 
also been some confusion as to what 
actually constitutes dissimilarity 
between enterprises insofar as dis- 
similarity influences the application 
of the administrative process. 

This confusion is best illustrated 
by the sharp distinction made be- 
tween “business administration”’ 
and other fields of administration. 
Some hospital administrators, for 
instance, are quick in pointing out 
that hospital administration is very 
different from business administra- 
tion. Educational administrators 
are about as quick on the draw in 
making the same disclaimers. Since 
the ‘“nonbusiness” administrators 
could not be expected to argue so 
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strongly about being worse admin- 
istrators, or better, than business 
administrators, the _ differences 
must be other than qualitative. It 
is germane to this discussion to 
briefly examine the question of 
differences between fields of admin- 
istration as they might be expected 
to influence the application of the 
administrative process. 

First off, the element of profit 
might be argued as the chief 
characteristic marking business ad- 
ministration off from some of the 
more important of the other fields 
of administration. Exclusive of the 
unprintable comments that some 
of the more embittered stockholders 
of profitless for-profit corporations 
might make, one can point out that 
in the hospital field a substantial 
number of hospitals are proprietary 
and not chartered or operated as 
nonprofit enterprises. 

Competition might be suggested 
as another important element dis- 
tinguishing business administration 
from the other fields of administra- 
tion which claim to use a different 
administrative process. There are 
too many instances of complete 
monopolies in the business field, 
and too many instances of severe 
competition among enterprises in 
the nonbusiness fields of adminis- 
tration, for competition to be con- 
sidered as a unique feature of busi- 
ness administration. The highly 
organized advertising and student 
recruitment activities of most col- 
leges is good evidence that a high 
degree of competition does exist 
among nonprofit enterprises. 

When this question is argued 
with those who support the idea 
that different fields of administra- 
tion use different processes of ad- 
ministration, or at the least make 
different applications of the same 
process, the argument finally 
centers on the point that the differ- 
ence between fields of administra- 
tion is one of goals and purposes. 
It is true that the purposes of a 
particular enterprise do influence 
the manner in which the adminis- 
trative process is applied within 
that particular enterprise. 


Administrative Differences 


But enterprises are not grouped 
into special fields by purpose in the 
sense that “purpose” is used here. 
Purposes, goals, and objectives 
have become halo words in the 
lingo of administrators but no 
particular set of them can be said 
to be the private trademark of any 
one field of administration. Aside 
from the product or service they 
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are intended to produce, two enter- 
prises, each in different fields of 
administration, can have identical 
purposes. The different fields of ad- 
ministration are ultimately differ- 
ent only in the sense that the enter- 
prises represented in the field may 
offer different services; or may 
serve different customers or clients; 
or may have different owners; or 
may have different production 
processes or techniques; or may 
have such other topical differences 
as may be used as a group designa- 
tion. Actually, they are not differ- 
ent fields of administration but 
rather different fields in which ad- 
ministration is utilized. 

Names are handy things and 
permit easier and more rapid com- 
munication if everyone understands 
what the name is supposed to 
communicate. Names can impede 
communication and do a serious 
disservice to the subject of the 
name however, if the name takes 
on value meanings that it does not 
identify and which do not even 
exist. An analogy to the name-trap 
in which the administrative process 
has been caught is found in the 
values which iiave been attached 
to the color differences of human 
beings. Skin color is a useful and 
valid means by which to help de- 
scribe a specific individual to a 
stranger. It is more than useless 
and invalid however, when a super- 
ficial skin characteristic overrides 
the more fundamental attributes 
that all humans have in common 
and becomes a barrier to communi- 
cations between persons with skins 
of different color. 

Similar assignment of value 
meanings to terms that only name 
the setting in which the adminis- 
trative process is used (i.e., public 
administration, school administra- 
tion, library administration, hos- 
pitdl administration, etc.), has re- 
sulted in an emphasis on the pro- 
cedural differences in those various 
fields of activity and a disregard 
of the substantive commons of the 
process itself. Strangely enough, a 
strong bias has developed against 
the one term that is generic to all 
fields of endeavor. 

Business administration has 
somehow become a bad word to 
educators and practitioners in the 
special fields of administration. The 
long years of research and teaching 
of administrative theories and 
techniques by schools of business 
are ignored in too many instances 
and separate, isolated, special 
schools are set up within the same 
university to teach specialized ver- 
sions of unspecialized subject mat- 


ter about administration. The justi- 
fication given for this duplication 
of effort and proliferation of sub- 
ject matter is most often related to 
the feeling that the enterprises in 
these special fields are not business 
enterprises. 


Enterprise's Stated Goals 


All enterprises and agencies are 
business enterprises if they do any 
business. This fact needs to be 
underscored by administrators of 
for-profit, as well as by those of 
nonprofit, enterprises. Lately, as 
administrators have become more 
professionalized, their literature 
has become more and more a cate- 
chism of apologetics for the finan- 
cial responsibilities they owe to the 
owners of the enterprise. In an 
economy where the score is kept 
in dollars and cents the financial 
welfare of the enterprise must be 
the first consideration of adminis- 
tration if the enterprise is supposed 
to survive. Financial solvency is 
the first test of administration if 
it is intended that there be any 
other tests. Good deeds do not issue 
out of enterprises that have under- 
gone the capital punishment of 
bankruptcy. Even our federal gov- 
ernment is slowly learning that 
fact. Certainly, all enterprises must 
be concerned with much more than 
the dollar, but none can forget the 
dollar implications of every act of 
the enterprise. All decisions of ad- 
ministration are financial decisions 
in that they affect the use of the 
resources of the enterprise. It is 
not only appropriate, but becoming, 
that every administrative decision 
be judged on that basis. Adminis- 
tration has no greater responsi- 
bility than the wisest possible dis- 
position of limited resources. 

The administrative process is 
always the same, but its results 
vary tremendously. The variables 
are in the application of the proc- 
ess and not in the process itself. 
The stated purposes and goals of 
a particular enterprise as set by 
the owners represent the destina- 
tion toward which administration 
seeks to lead the enterprise. Those 
are the explicit ends of the enter- 
prise and simply point out the gen- 
eral direction. They define only how 
the enterprise should behave, but 
not how it can, nor how it will, 
behave. How it can behave depends 
upon a set of variables that evolve 
from the enterprise itself. How it 
will behave depends upon those 
variables, plus the set of variables 
having to do with the competence 
of the administrator. 
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As a simple analogy, one can 
liken the situation to a hand pump. 
In the first place the pumping 
process is the same whether the 
process is used to pump water, 
vinegar, or molasses. It is also the 
same whether the rate of liquids 
pumped is one, five, or ten gallons 
per minute. It is still the same 
whether the liquid is to be bottled, 
drunk, or wasted. The owner of the 
pump may set the goal as so many 
gallons of a particular liquid per 
minute. The attainment of the 
goal, however, depends upon the 
dimensions of the pump and the 
competence of the pumper. The 
pump and the pumper represent 
two sets of varfables having com- 
pelling influence on the application 
of the pumping process to the 
goals set for the activity by the 
owner. 

The shortcoming of this analogy 
is that it utilizes a production proc- 
ess to illustrate the administrative 
process. If that shortcoming can be 
ignored, the analogy can also be 
used to illustrate that administra- 
tion is a means—a process—and 
like all processes it works within a 
set of dimensions. It is these dimen- 
sions that reflect the set of vari- 
ables which evolve out of the par- 
ticular enterprise. These dimen- 
sions represent a definition of the 
ends of the enterprise as contrasted 
with the ends of the owners. The 
stated, or explicit, ends usually 
said to be the ends of the enter- 
prise are actually the ends for the 
enterprise and not the ends of the 
enterprise itself. 

Someone may argue that this is 
only two sides of the same coin. 
Nevertheless, those sides, like the 
two sides of a coin, are very differ- 
ent. The difference in this instance 
being comparable to the difference 
in purposes as between those of the 
milk cow and her owner. The 
owner’s purpose of the largest 
yield of milk is quite different from 
any conceivable purpose that 
might be intended by the cow. The 
ends for which an enterprise is 
created and maintained are not 
the only ends which the enterprise 
must serve. Unless it can satisfac- 
torily meet these other ends, im- 
plicit in every enterprise, it will 
not satisfactorily meet its explicit 
ends. 

Each one of these implicit ends 
of the enterprise are represented 
in every sort of enterprise, whether 
factory, church, school, or hospital. 
They vary in relative weight and 
emphasis from enterprise to enter- 
prise, however, in response to the 
stated goals and purposes for the 
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enterprise and according to the 
influences of the external and in- 
ternal environment of the enter- 
prise. Like all other process di- 
mensions they are variants which 
interact on one another. They are 
to a degree incompatible but must 
serve as correlates to each other. 
At any given time all dimensions 
must be so interrelated as to enable 
the administrative process to pro- 
duce a blend of administration 
tolerable to each separate dimen- 
sion. In this sense, the dimensions 
are reciprocating parts of a con- 
tinuum. The following dimensions 
have been identified by this writer 
as meeting the above definition 
and as having an influence on the 
administrative process in every 
type of enterprise: 

(1) The cost dimension. This is 
the efficiency-centered dimension 
and it emphasizes productivity. It 
is consumer, or market, oriented 
and represents the concept of least 
possible cost for the most utility. 
It can be said also to be profit and 
competition oriented inasmuch as 
the lowest possible cost for a spe- 
cified product or service permits 
the greatest possible margin for 
profit and the strongest possible 
competitive position. Since cost is 
the consumer-oriented dimension 
it should emphasize efficiency for 
the sake of efficiency even in the 
absence of either competition or 
the profit motive. Some nonprofit 
enterprises, and some enterprises 
which have no competition, do give 
great emphasis to efficiency. The 
desire for profit and the presence 
of competition do, of course, help 
determine the weight given to the 
cost dimension relative to the other 
dimensions. 


Quality Dimension 


(2) The quality dimension. This 
is the product-centered dimension 
and carries the concept of the best 
job regardless of cost. It seeks per- 
fection for the sake of perfection 
irrespective of cost considerations. 
This dimension is well illustrated 
in the automobile industry by the 
Rolls-Royce car and the deliberate 
efforts of its manufacturer to main- 
tain a level of quality unequaled 
in the industry. It defines the ends 
of the enterprise as being primarily 
related to the product rather than 
to the number of the consumers of 
the product. It places high quality 
ahead of sufficient utility. 

(3) Human relations dimension. 
This is the personnel-centered di- 
mension and involves the concept 
that the primary purpose of the 


enterprise is to provide the great- 
est possible rewards to the mem- 
bers of the organization. It holds 
that the employee has _ superior 
rights to the consumer, the owner, 
and the public. It places employee 
rewards and satisfactions ahead of 
costs and quality of product. This 
concept dominates union policy and 
is the dimension around which the 
union bargains. 

(4) The public dimension. This 
is the community-centered dimen- 
sion and carries the concept that 
the ends of all enterprises should be 
the public good. It says that the 
public’s welfare comes ahead of the 
welfare of the consumer, the em- 
ployee, and any other ends of the 
enterprise. It is enforced by both 
public opinion and public laws. 
Those enterprises that are con- 
sidered to heavily touch the public’s 
welfare may be placed under public 
regulation, or even under public 
ownership. Our electrical utilities 
offer examples of both of these 
forms of public control. Anti-trust 
and fair trade laws are other forms 
of public control devised to aug- 
ment the influence of this dimen- 
sion. 

(5) The institutional dimension. 
This dimension is enterprise- 
centered and is concerned with 
perpetuating and enlarging the 
enterprise itself. There is a sharp 
difference between the goals of the 
enterprise and the goal of main- 
taining the enterprise. This is 
especially noted in the health and 
welfare field in instances of institu- 
tions that have outlived their stated 
purpose but which refuse to go out 
of business. Social and medical 
advances may have eliminated the 
problems such agencies were cre- 
ated to serve but the agencies fight 
to maintain their identity and 
survival. Industrial enterprises 
demonstrate the influence of this 
dimension in another way. Many 
instances can be shown of such 
enterprises which seek to grow 
solely for the sake of growth. They 
prefer to remain, or become, mar- 
ginal in profits rather than forego, 
or reduce, volume. Other industries 
which do not have the capital re- 
sources necessary for moderniza- 
tion or geographical relocation in 
order to improve their competitive 
position, fight to survive at the 
expense of the other dimensions. 

(6) The administrator dimension. 
This dimension reflects the fact 
that the administrator cannot di- 
vorce his personal well-being from 
his actions as an administrator. 
This becomes increasingly difficult 
in industrial enterprises as manage- 
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ment becomes more professional- 
ized and more divorced from owner- 
ship. It has always been difficult 
in nonprofit and governmental 
agencies. Whether consciously, or 
unconsciously, the administrator 
has a tendency to influence the be- 
havior of the enterprise along lines 
that best perpetuate and enhance 
his own role. The ends of the ad- 
ministrator are no more the same 
as the ends of the enterprise, than 
are the ends of the other dimen- 
sions present in every enterprise. 


Ownership Dimension 


(7) The ownership dimension. 
This is the least clear-cut of the 
dimensions. Its influence varies 
radically as between enterprises. 
In some industrial enterprises, 
ownership is so widely dispersed 
that the administrators can prac- 
tically ignore this dimension. In 
some non-profit enterprises the 
trustees, as owners or representa- 
tives of the owners, exhibit such 
disinterest or become so _institu- 
tionized that the ownership dimen- 
sion defaults almost completely to 
the administrator dimension or the 
institutional dimension. Just the 
reverse is seen sometimes when 
owner and administrator are one, 
or when trustees of non-profit 
enterprises usurp the role of the 
administrator. Whatever its influ- 
ence in a given enterprise it can be 
said to be capital oriented since 
the provision of capital grants the 
owner his influence and the protec- 
tion of capital is the only means 
of assuring his influence. It is to 
an extent profit oriented but not 
always so, even in for-profit enter- 
prises. In some for-profit enter- 
prises the owners may prefer pres- 
tige, however, or other considera- 
tions to profit. Contrary to what 
we might expect, the ownership 
dimension is probably the most 
compatible of the dimensions and 
often identifies itself quite closely 
to one or the other of the dimen- 
sions. 

As was stated earlier, the dimen- 
sions that control the administra- 
tive process define how the enter- 
prise can act—not how it will act. 
The failure of the administrator to 
properly observe each of the di- 
mensions will bring one or more of 
the dimensions into such conflict 
with each other that the adminis- 
trative process is severely handi- 
capped, or even breaks down. Two 
current examples of such _ inter- 
action of the dimensions can be 
given. At, the risk of overgeneral- 
izing, one could state that the diffi- 
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culties confronting the steel indus- 
try today are due to a failure on 
the part of administration in that 
industry to maintain the proper 
balance between the several dimen- 
sions of administration. They per- 
mitted the industry to become so 
personnel-oriented, due to union 
pressure, that the cost dimension 
was ignored to the point that mar- 
kets were endangered. The efforts 
to correct the situation have re- 
sulted in a prolonged strike, and 
this in turn has brought the indus- 
try into conflict with the public 
dimension and aroused a clamor 
for public intervention in order to 
end the strike. 

Another example is found in the 
hospital field. Over the years hos- 
pitals have highly emphasized the 
quality dimension and have con- 
stantly sought to improve patient 
care. At the same time they ignored 
the human-relations dimension in 
order to devote the maximum re- 
sources to quality and in order to 
meet the public dimension of care, 
regardless of ability of the patient 
to pay, and failed to provide proper 
rewards to their personnel. The 
competition for personnel due to 
high economic conditions in recent 
years forced the hospitals to 
abruptly emphasize the human-re- 
lations dimension in order to avoid 
serious deterioration of quality. 
This in turn caused costs to rise 
rapidly and to drastically affect 
the cost dimension. The chain of 
reactions has now brought the 
public dimension into play and 
attempts are being made to regu- 
late hospital costs through public 
control of prepayment. 

In the two examples given above, 
entire industries were involved in 
the repercussions that developed 
from lack of proper balance be- 
tween the several dimensions of 
administration. Every enterprise 
and agency constantly experiences 
similar repercussions as individual 
enterprises. They are usually not 
so drastic because the administra- 
tor makes the necessary corrections 
and provides the proper accommo- 
dation for each dimension. Such 
accommodation differs from enter- 
prise to enterprise, and from time 
to time in the same enterprise. 
Proper accommodation will not 
assure effective administration, but 
effective administration is possible 
only if proper accommodation for 
each dimension is maintained. 

If the administrative process is 
the same process regardless of the 
enterprise being administered, then 
the tools it uses and the principles 
by which it works must also be 


universals. All evidence indicates 
that this is true and that these 
tools and principles are common 
to the process irrespective of the 
type of enterprise in which the 
process is used. This does not mean 
that every tool available to the 
process is used in every enterprise, 
or used in equal scope and intensity, 
or used with the same effectiveness. 
Nor does it mean that the principles 
of administration are followed with 
equal wisdom and precision in 
every enterprise. 

All of those contingencies depend 
upon the variables that exist be- 
tween different enterprises and 
between the competencies of differ- 
ent administrators. It does mean, 
however, that the tools and princi- 
ples are common to the process 
rather than the enterprise in which 
the process is used. Such tools of 
administration as communications, 
accounting, budgeting, operations 
analysis, and the many others, re- 
main the same systems of purpose 
and logic no matter where they are 
used and how they are adapted in 
that use. The principles of delega- 
tion, of human relations, of depart- 
mentation, and all other principles 
of administration, have the same 
meaning and validity regardless of 
where the administrative process is 
employed. 


Universal Purpose 


The universal nature of the ad- 
ministrative process is due to the 
universal purpose of administra- 
tion. The purpose of administra- 
tion never changes no matter the 
enterprise it serves. The purpose is 
to secure human behavior appro- 
priate to the purposes set for the 
particular enterprise. 

The product of the process is 
always behavior whether the quali- 
ty of the behavior is good, bad, 
or indifferent. The principles and 
tools are constants of the process 
and vary only in the manner in 
which they are used in the applica- 
tion of the process to a given enter- 
prise. The sort of applieation of the 
process that is made depends upon 
the sorts of behavior that is per- 
missible within the limits of the 
dimensions set for the process by 
the particular enterprise; the re- 
strictions imposed by the environ- 
ment or ecology of the enterprise; 
and the competence of the admin- 
istrator. Variations in quality of 
product of the process are not due 
to the process but, instead, to the 
manner in which the process is 
used. END 
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Now You Can Lease 


Almost ANYTHING! 


BY Frank Cameron 
© 1959 


N ONE typical month recently, 
Henry Schoenfeld, of San Fran- 
cisco, agreed to buy an electronic 
brain and then lease it to Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. As the amiable vice- 
president of United States Leasing 
Corp., he was just as obliging about 
some oil-drilling devices for Doris 
Day, Kirk Douglas, and a clutch 
of other movie stars; a small yacht 
for a west coast advertising firm; 
a smaller postage meter for the 
State of Michigan; all the linen and 
furniture for a new Washington, 
D. C., motel; a bone saw, baby 
incubator, and 5,000 other items 
for a new Houston hospital; and a 
two-million-dollar fiber process for 
one of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers of carpets. 

All this apparent largesse is the 
stock in trade of a new phenomenon 
in the business world—the leasing 
company—and United States Leas- 
ing Corp., of San Francisco, is the 
pioneer and probably the largest 
lessor of diversified equipment in 
the world. Its quick success points 
up a national trend. As a result of 
the change, Americans can now 
lease or rent almost anything non- 
expendable under the sun, and ex- 
perts estimate that half the nation’s 
businesses take advantage of some 
leasing plan. 


Leasing Is Not New 


Despite the current boom there 
is nothing new in the mechanics of 
either leasing or renting. Leasing 
usually involves a contract for the 
continuing use of an article over a 
stated period. Renting is more often 
favored for brief or sporadic use. 
Renting is generally more expen- 
sive than leasing, and almost in- 
variably includes maintenance and 
repair services. 

Equipment leasing has had a 
long tradition. As far back as 1877, 
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for instance, the Bell Telephone 
System decided to lease rather than 
sell its instruments to customers. 
What is new in the leasing business 
is chiefly a matter of technique. 
Unlike a rental company, which 
carries a large stock from which 
the customer selects, the leasing 
company now buys only when and 
what its customer specifies. Its 
many possessions are unseen and 
remote, existing for the 
chiefly on itemized contracts. As of 
July 1959, for example, U. S. Leas- 
ing has bought for subsequent 
leasing more than 45 million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods; yet no em- 
ployee can recall having seen a 
single item involved. 

This kind of leasing, which is in 
effect a financing operation, has 
been a tremendous boon to the 
young electronics industry. It has 
helped many firms get the Defense 
Department’s ballistic-missiles pro- 
gram under way with unusual 
dispatch by side-stepping govern- 
mental budget delays. A few years 
,ago when one of these companies, 
then named Ramo Wooldridge 
Corp., was expanding too rapidly 
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to buy outright all the equipment 
it needed, it approached U. S, Leas- 
ing with a $10,000 order for highly 
intricate electronic instruments. 
U. S. Leasing took a chance on the 
young company. 

Today, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., a kingpin in American 
electronics, is up to its nose-cone 
in Cape Canaveral launchings and 
is one of U. S. Leasing’s best cus- 
tomers. Other electronics firms, 
whose equipment becomes quickly 
obsolescent in a fast-changing field, 
have found the leasing practice 
equally handy. 


Why Do They Lease? 


Why do they lease? The answer 
is complex, even though the advan- 
tages of leasing are well recog- 
nized: Leasing, rather than buying, 
leaves working capital free for 
other uses; it is fast and easy to 
good credit risks; the freer work- 
ing capital gives a company a 
larger borrowing capacity. The 
company with a special defense 
contract can lease additional ma- 
chinery for the duration of the 
contract and not worry about being 
stuck with machines at the con- 
tract’s end. Often, but not always, 
there are tax benefits since leasing 
in effect permits a company to write 
off equipment at a faster rate. 

One of the biggest items U. S. 
Leasing and its competitors furnish 
is office equipment—desks, type- 
writers, and the increasing number 
of automation devices. Some insur- 
ance companies find this service 
especially valuable. They are per- 
mitted by law to write policies in 
proportion to their assets. They are 
forbidden to count furniture and 


U. S. Leasing executives in their San Francisco office: Vice-President Henry 
Schoenfeld (left) and Charles B. Stone Ill, Chairman of the Board 
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office equipment among_ those 
assets. Leasing, instead of buying 
this equipment, frees perhaps a 
half-million dollars that would 
otherwise lie dormant in water 
coolers, file cabinets, and adding 
machines, 

Like a man who has married his 
cousin, U. S. Leasing sometimes 
finds itself in a complex relation- 
ship. Recently, the First National 
Bank of Des Plaines, Ill., decided it 
needed $50,000 in new accounting 
machines. It approached U. S. Leas- 
ing, which thereupon borrowed 
$50,000 from its prospective cus- 
tomer, the First National Bank of 
Des Plaines. With this, it bought 
the machines and promptly leased 
them to the bank for the usual fee. 
So now the Des Plaines bank pays 
U. S. Leasing for use of the ma- 
chines, U. S. Leasing pays the bank 
5 percent interest for use of the 
money, and everybody's happy. 


Contract Tailored to Client 


Although each contract is tai- 
lored to fit the client, the length 
of the lease usually depends on the 
useful life of the article and termi- 
nates at the three-quarter mark 
(average: five years). During that 
time the lessee pays out approxi- 
mately 120 percent to 135 percent 
of the article’s purchase price in 
monthly fees, which profitably 
amortizes the gross cost to the leas- 
ing company. The remainder of the 
article’s useful life is then a fairly 
clear money-earning span. If the 
lease is renewed, the fee is scaled 
down. If it is canceled, the leasing 
company can either find a new cus- 
tomer or sell the equipment. Noth- 
ing is kept in inventory. 

Necessity led Henry Schoenfeld 
into his pioneering role. At the end 
of World War II he came out of 
the Pearl Harbor shipyards to man- 
age a small food-processing plant 
in the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia. Cash was short; equipment 
was old. An overworked fork-lift 
truck constantly broke down, de- 
laying production. During one crisis 
Schoenfeld tried to rent a substi- 
tute. 

“T’ll lease you a new one for 
three years,” an equipment dealer 
told him. “It'll only cost you $125 
a month.” 

The deal was made. And it set 
Schoenfeld thinking. He confided 
his thoughts to his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Kane, and to Joseph’s 
brother, Clarence. Both are now 
vice-presidents of U. S. Leasing 
but at that time were executives 
of Rosenberg Bros., one of the 
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largest processors of dried fruits 
and nuts in California. 

By a lucky coincidence, Rosen- 
berg Bros. at the time needed a 
half-million dollars’ worth of new 
handling equipment (fork-lift 
trucks and bin pallets) but did not 
want to put out the money to buy. 
Schoenfeld and the Kane brothers, 
together with D. P. Boothe, Jr., a 
food packer and insurance broker, 
heard opportunity knock. 

This was in 1952. They pooled 
$5,000 each and took both money 
and idea to the Bank of America, 
an institution which has made itself 
the world’s largest by listening to 
just such proposals as this quartet 
outlined. 

The bank agreed to make the 
proposed company a five-year loan 
to finance the $500,000 Rosenberg 
Bros. order. The United States 
Leasing Corporation was in busi- 
ness, 

For the first year of its life the 
fledgling corporation shared a one- 
room office strategically located 
next door to Bank of America’s 
headquarters in San Francisco, to 
whose vaulted chambers Henry 
Schoenfeld repaired to finance each 
approved order. “Those were the 
happy days,” he now recalls, hav- 
ing recently acquired an ulcer. ‘“We 
had little equity; the bank had all 
the worries.” 

The balance, however, soon 
shifted. By 1955 the big western 
lumber industry was particularly 
attracted to equipment leasing and 
in this year the whole idea was 
working beyond its promoters’ 
wildest dreams. 


Absorb Two Companies 


Sprouting like a teen-ager, by 
1956 the young business had $7 
million due it in leasing fees on 
only a $200,000 investment. The 
time had come to bring in new 
money and more financially sophis- 
ticated management. This done, it 
absorbed two smaller leasing com- 
panies, a commercial financing 
corporation, and followed these 
moves by setting up seven branch 
offices around the country.. Last 
year it leased equipment worth 
some $26.7 million. 

Occasionally there have been 
hitches. Boothe, one of Schoenfeld’s 
original partners, left to form the 
Boothe Leasing Corp., which now 
almost ties U. S. Leasing’s position 
in the field. Strong competition 
developed from other new concerns, 
notably Nationwide Leasing Co. 
The latest big newcomer to hop on 
the general equipment bandwagon 


is Ryder Leasing, Inc., of Miami. 
Although one of its subsidiaries 
has long been a major truck-leas- 
ing concern, it branched out last 
year to include office and other 
equipment in its services. 

There are other big contenders. 
In New York the Tishman Equip- 
ment Leasing, Inc., recently an- 
nounced that it will build a plant 
to order and lease it to the user. 
Westinghouse now leases major 
electrical appliances to apartment 
houses, furnishing maintenance and 
repair services. 

Curiously, the most popular item 
of office equipment—often leased 
on a single contract—is the postage 
meter. Its average cost is only $700, 
yet U. S. Leasing owns at least 500 
of these, all in use from coast to 
coast. Corporations that might 
spend a half-million dollars in new 
business machines, often rent a 
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U. §. Leasing handles such items as electronics 


and other scientific apparatus .. . 


postage meter. Aside from vigorous 
promotion by the manufacturer, 
U. S. Leasing cannot explain the 
brisk demand. 

The manufacturer’s good will is 
of prime importance to the leasing 
company. Contrary to what most 
people expect, U. S. Leasing buys 
every item it leases at the normal 
price without asking any discount 
for mass purchases. It is sound 
policy. Since the manufacturer or 
dealer will lose no profit, their 
salesmen frequently recommend a 
leasing deal to customers. 

Very few deals backfire either 
for U. S. Leasing or its competitors 
mainly because a sound credit rat- 
ing is a lessee’s must. Every con- 
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troversial financial figure in the 
country has approached U. S. Leas- 
ing with some proposition. Very 
few have passed muster. Despite 
this caution there are slip-ups. One 
southern California lessee of $5,000 
worth of machine tools closed up 
shop and disappeared—along with 
the tools. A manufacturer on a 
government contract to produce 
fire-bomb equipment went broke in 
18 months. The welding equipment 
he had leased was too specialized 
to suit any other manufacturer and 
U. S. Leasing took a $30,000 loss, 
its heaviest to date. 


Auto Field Is Biggest 


Perhaps the biggest single side 
show in the current three-ring leas- 
ing circus is the truck and auto- 
mobile field. This breaks down into 
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bulldozers, steam shovels, road-building ma- 
chinery 


ctronics 


deals by the fleet (one Baltimore 
firm has more than 50,000 trucks 
and cars leased out) as well as the 
single auto leased to a doctor, an 
insurance salesman, or the Sunday 
driver next door. 

Industrial leasing of trucks is 
an old business and its advantages 
for the lessee are well recognized. 
The companies which lease them 
are freed of a thousand mainte- 
nance headaches, including ma- 
chinery obsolescence; and they also 
avoid knotty accounting problems 
—all incidentals to owning a fleet 
of trucks. When it comes to cater- 
ing to the single driver, however, 
attitudes differ startlingly. Hertz, 

one of the big three national pas- 
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senger car rental systems, is reluc- 
tant to lease to an individual unless 
he is an executive of a company 
already leasing a five-car fleet. The 
reasons are obvious: it is far 
simpler and less expensive to please 
one customer with 500 cars than 
500 customers each with one car. 
Last year there were some 20 
million car-rental customers in the 
United States. There also were 
some 50,000 passenger automobiles 
leased to free-lancing individuals. 
There is a lot of discussion of the 
relative costs of lease or purchase 
for the individual driver who wants 
a new car every two years or So. 
Figures show that, even with 
financing costs and depreciation, it 
is generally cheaper to buy. 
However, one small but rapidly 
growing San Francisco firm, Van 
Etta Leasing Co., has a rare new 
program it thinks of as co-operative 





and other equipment to turn the 
wheels of American industry. 


car leasing. As the plan develops 
its benefits have broadened as it 
has grown from 22 to 900 cars on 
lease in two years—Van Etta 
insists it will eventually be cheaper 
for most people to lease. Its plan 
gives the individual lessee some of 
the benefits of a fleet owner 
through discounts on gas, tires, and 
repairs. And he gets a new car 
every two years. 

The aviation industry has tenta- 
tively adopted the leasing formula. 
American Airlines, which entered 
the commercial jet age close to the 
speed of Mach 1, will soon be fly- 
ing planes whose sleek airframes 
belong to American, but whose 441 
pulsing engines (some are marked 


for spares) will be owned by such 
manufacturers as United Aircraft 
Corp. and General Motors. While 
American’s contract includes an 
option to buy, like everyone else in 
this jet age they have no sense of 
shame in using what they don’t 
own, This stigma-free feeling grows 
as American tots up the figures and 
finds that, by leasing during the 
transition to jets it has had to put 
up $80 million less in capital out- 
lay—a substantial cut from the 
$445 million the purchase of 
engines and airframes _ togethe1 
would have cost. 


Renting for Everyone 


While leasing is more for the 
large business concern, renting is 
for everyone. United Rent-all of 
Nebraska now has about 200 
nationally franchised but locally 
owned stores renting baby cribs 
power saws, and enough other items 
to fill a thick catalog. 

Once, decorative plant rental was 
a service confined to weddings, 
banquets, and similar temporary 
affairs. Now restaurants, business 
offices, hotel lobbies, and others so 
inclined, can rent a sprig of ivy o1 
a small jungle complete with palms 
for as long as they wish. In the 
San Francisco Bay area commute! 
car pools now rent small buses 
Water recreation areas no longe! 
simply offer a boat and a motor, 
but for a total price of about $12 
a day, for a minimum of 30 days. 
also throw in water skis, tow ropes, 
life belts, ski belts, lights, horns 
paddles, anchor, and trailer hitch 
all fully covered by insurance. 


Rent Paintings, Minks 


In New York, the New York 
Circulating Library of Paintings, 
Inc., will rent oils, for home o1 
office, which are worth thousands; 
rental fees are as low as $5 a 
month. New York also has a store 
that rents animals. In a few large 
cities you can rent a mink coat 01 
you can subscribe to a clean-white- 
shirt service with no capital outlay. 

Lease or rent, the principle is 
much the same. In spite of all the 
situations in which they are an 
advantage, there are perhaps as 
many where outright purchase is 
the better deal: it is cheaper, 
equipment owned is an asset, the 
purchaser has pride of ownership. 
But he also has the headaches of 
ownership. And it is for this reason, 
largely, that the current vogue for 
leasing seems to be here to stay. 

END 
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A NEW DIMENSION IN MULTIPLE PART FORMS 


Moore S$ 





Speediflex is more than a new form. It is a brand 
new concept that gives natural forms movement to 
the writing and handling of continuous multiple- 
part forms. This revolutionary advance is due to 
an ingenious construction feature patented by Moore. 
and engineered to insure perfect part-to-part register. 

Here is the Speediflex secret. The carbons are 


‘flex cut’ for natural flow of forms. Staggered ad- 





THE SECRET OF SPEEDIFLEX — Flex cuts in carbons create new flexibility. 


hesive lines on either side of the flex cuts anchor the 
carbons as a flexible bond between the parts in 
the set. 

The entire set of Speediflex carbons and parts is 
a flexible unit that feeds—naturally and in perfect 
alignment—around the writing platen. This does 
away with ‘tenting’ or ‘peaking’ at the set fold. 
Natural-moving Speediflex parts feed squarely on 


PERFECT REGISTER is assured at any writing speed. 
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the pins to assure perfect part-to-part register at the 
writing point, regardless of writing speed or equip- 


ment used. 


Speediflex has other writing and after-writing 
features that contribute to perfect feeding, perfect 
part-to-part register and trouble-free action. Among 
them . a new method of perforation permitting 


natural folding, neater packs with fast carbon ex- 





traction . . . narrow carbons that lessen bulk, for fast 
paper flow without creep or jam. For a summary of 
all the advantages Speediflex combines in one con- 
tinuous form, call in the Moore man or write the 
Moore office nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Denton, Texas: Emervville. Calif. Over 300 offices e ont 


and factories th ough it the LU nite States. Canada, We 
Vexico. Cuba Caribbear al Cent {merica. B 








ALL WRITING MACHINES handle Speediflex 
smoothly in natural, flexible movement with- 
out any tenting or peaking at the set fold. 


STRIP OFF MARGINS—Sensitive perforations 
simultaneously cut through carbons and 
parts, and speed stripping and decollating. 





. 
Build control with 


MOORE 
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FLEXIBILITY FOR PERFECT REGISTER makes 
both sides of each part move freely, floating 
between carbons in natural alignment 


STRIP COATED CARBONS ore available to 
eliminate unwanted data on any or all 
copies. Narrower carbons are also available 





NEATER PACKS, BETTER REFOLDING — Spe- 
cial set perforations permit forms to fold 
and refold naturally into neat square packs. 


SECTIONAL SETS FOR SYSTEM USE offer 
you one part or more loose or, if needed 
two or more sets included in the full set 





Speedifiex is a patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc 
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THE PROBLEM: Expanding sales and diversification had 
caused Cory to outgrow its procedures for linking sales 
and production. Back orders grew rapidly. 


THE SOLUTION: Continuous, direct, and sometimes 
heated meetings between the sales force and factory 
led to new organization built around a sales-history 
form that is the main artery of communication. 


THE RESULT: Quick and direct communication broke 
down interdivisional misunderstandings and developed 
a co-ordination that has just about eliminated back 


orders while building esprit. 


BY Charles F. Johnson 
Editor 


T is axiomatic among manage- 

ment men that an organization, 
to function properly and fully, 
must have good communication. 
The inference seems to be that 
organization must precede organi- 
zation, and that it even provides 
the network to make communica- 
tion possible. 

Norman H. Schlegel, who is now 
vice-president of marketing for 
fast-moving Cory Corporation, dis- 
agrees. Without wanting to get 
involved in that interminable 
chicken-and-egg argument, he con- 
tends only that communication can 
come first and that an organization 
structured around the natural 
channels of communication tends 
to be much more coherent and 
effective, and easier to administer. 


Different Sheet of Music 


He bases this somewhat icono- 
clastic conviction on some recent 
experience he has had in his com- 
pany with that common manage- 
ment headache: incomplete pro- 
duction-sales co-ordination. Be- 
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cause the factory and the sales 
staffs were not always reading off 
the same sheet of music, the tune 
they played sometimes became dis- 
cordant and unrhythmical. 

Here is the way the old setup 
was arranged: 

To co-ordinate sales programs 
and objectives with factory require- 
ments and capabilities, a produc- 
tion control group provided its 
“good offices.” This was purely a 
staff function and the liaison it 
furnished proved adequate for 
some time. But it failed to meet 
the needs of growing and diversi- 
fying Cory. Sales, which were less 
than $10 million a year in 1952, 
had risen to $15,159,183 by the 
fiscal year that ended last August. 
(Net profits after taxes were a 
healthy $664,850.) To the original 
line of coffee brewers, for which 
Cory first became known, there 
have been added Nicro electric 
housewares; and Fresh’nd Aire 
fans, dehumidifiers, and heaters; 
as well as two subsidiary compa- 
nies, Autopoint advertising special- 
ties, and Flavor Seal Cookware. 

The production control depart- 
ment was responsible for taking 
the sales department’s plans to the 
production department. After dis- 


Communication Created 
Tightened Cory’s Sales- 


cussing these sales objectives with 
factory executives, production con- 
trol representatives customarily 
would return to the sales depart- 
ment and dampen its enthusiasms 
with cold water from the factory. 

Production schedules would be 
hammered out eventually by infor- 
mation carried to and fro by the 
production control personnel faith- 
fully following the lines on the 
organization chart, which showed 
the marketing department and the 
production department as_ two 
boxes between which there was no 
direct linking line. 

This business of having no direct 
liaison between sales and produc- 
tion was, according to Mr. Schlegel, 
“A wonderful administrative setup 
for the head of the manufacturing 
division and the head of the sales 
division.”’ Regardless of the status 
of production inventory or the flow 
of goods to meet orders of cus- 
tomers, any failures resulting from 
poor co-ordination could always be 
reflected on the intermediary—the 
production control department. 


Production Control Blamed 


“Though it obviously was com- 
pletely unfair, everybody blamed 
production control whenever sales 
and production were not in step 
with each other,” Mr. Schlegel 
reports, “Unfair, because the func- 
tion of production control was a 
staff one, lacking any authority 
either in the planning of sales 
objectives or in the final release 
of production and control of inven- 
tory.” 

Regardless of where the blame 
was deposited, more often than not 
the sales department found itself 
with aggressive programs, proudly 
announced, but lacking the products 
to make these programs a sales 
reality. The disappointments and 
costs of programs launched with- 
out support at the manufacturing 
level became so painful that the 
then factory manager, D. C. Eisen- 
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drath, and the then sales manager, 
Mr. Schlegel, decided something 
had to be done about it. 

The effects of faulty co-ordina- 
tion were not confined to special 
merchandising programs. The back- 
order record of that era reveals how 
general the imbalance was. “Of 
approximately 18,000 orders a 
month,” Mr. Schlegel reported re- 
cently, “some 5,000 to 7,000 had to 
be back-ordered because some items 
were out of stock. We had to fill 
these orders about three times 
before they were fully completed.” 


Collective Meetings Called 


After subsequent discussion with 
production-control personnel, it 
was agreed that for several months 
the only meetings at which sales 
problems would be discussed would 
be collective meetings which all 
interested executives would attend 
or be represented. 

This policy resulted in regular 
monthly meetings attended by Mr. 
Schlegel; the sales head of the 
particular section involved; the 
head of production control; the 
head of purchasing; the factory 
works manager involved; and the 
now vice-president of manufactur- 
ing, D. C. Eisendrath. 

According to Mr. Schlegel, any 
outsider overhearing portions of 
the initial conferences would have 
assumed that he was eavesdropping 
on a heated discussion between 
some not-exactly-congenial parties ; 
say, labor-management negotiators 
or opposing coaches of two profes- 
sional football teams. “If the se- 
manticist, Professor S. I. Haya- 
kawa, could have attended one of 
our meetings,” Mr. Schlegel recent- 
ly reflected, “he would have come 
away with enough material for 
three or four more books on com- 
munication as it pertains to a spe- 
cific point of view.” 

For the first few meetings little 
or no progress was made toward 
an understanding of the different 
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points of view. To members of the 
sales department, the factory’s in- 
ventory problems and production 
considerations seemed unreal and 
immaterial. The production execu- 
tives, on the other hand, had great 
difficulty understanding sales-de- 
partment procedures and objec- 
tives. 

The group did reach one im- 
portant agreement, however. It 
wholeheartedly concurred that the 
activities of its members had to be 
co-ordinated and that the meetings 
and talks should continue until this 
co-ordination had been attained. 

After the scars of the initial 
meetings had begun to heal, the 
group got to a communication level 
where it was possible to discuss 
problems from a somewhat de- 
tached standpoint, minus the dis- 
tortions of the sales department as 
well as those of manufacturing and 
production control. 


Some very positive action began 
to take place. 

“The first result,’”” Mr. Schlegel 
reports, “was the discovery that 
the flow of interoffice memoranda 
was too slow to provide effective 
communication between the three 
groups. We also learned that the 
production control department had 
the only set of historical data 
necessary for analyzing the com- 
parative goals of the sales depart- 
ment.” 


Create New Form 


The sales department had been 
keeping its own records and the 
factory its own records. ““You can 
imagine the babel that broke out 
when the heads of sales, manufac- 
turing, and production-control de- 
partments pointed to their own 
records to document what had 
happened at some juncture or! 
other,” Mr. Schlegel commented. 

The very first project was there- 
fore to develop an administrative 
program by which all necessary 
data would be available to each of 
the departments at all times. The 
outcome was a completely new pro- 
duction control and sales forecast 
form (Figure 1). It was agreed 
that this form was to be maintained 
in exactly the same way by all 
departments so that the resulting 
program would be uniform. 

To fill a well-recognized need, the 
form contains space at the top for 
a month-by-month record of sales 





Using the control form that helped them tighten production-sales co-ordination, 
Cory executives examine a product's sales history. They are (left to right) 
N. H. Schlegel, marketing V.P.; D. C. Eisendrath, production V.P.; J. W. 
Alsdorf, corporation president; and Peter Calvello, manager of a Cory factory. 
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performance of the product over 
the previous five years. The next 
line contains a record of monthly 
shipments for the current year. 

Because the factory executives 
complained that the sales depart- 
ment’s schedules did not provide 
them sufficient lead time, the form 
called for sales forecasts covering 
the next 12 months. “This put 
pressure on the sales department 
to plan a complete year’s activities 
and put it on the record,” Mr. 
Schlegel acknowledged. The sales 
department enters its budget on 
the upper half of the form. 

Complete with five-year product 
history and sales-department fore- 
cast for the coming year, these 
forms are then forwarded to the 
factory where they are analyzed 
and utilized for production plan- 
ning. As soon as production re- 
leases are scheduled, the factory 
enters this information in the lower 
half of the form, and transmits the 
information to the other interested 
departments where the figures are 
entered on departmental forms. 

At the end of each month a 
separate production and inventory 
report is transmitted to each of 
the departments involved. Again 
the figures are individually entered 
to show production of the particu- 


lar product during the month and 
number on hand at the end of each 
month. 

Sales and production were at last 
able to read off the same sheet of 
music. 


Best for Entire Organization 


Mr. Schlegel had this to say of 
the form’s value, ‘‘Though it has 
been a godsend in our sales and 
production planning, it actually has 
made an even more important con- 
tribution. It has forced each divi- 
sion of the company to pull itself 
above parochial interests and seek 
the course that is best for the entire 
organization, 

“The sales department suddenly 
began to understand that factory 
and production people had many 
legitimate problems and that, 
among other things, they required 
much more lead time than they 
had been given previously. The 
sales department learned the im- 
portance of down time and dis- 
covered it was geod business to 
schedule the production of promo- 
tional items to coincide with periods 
when regular factory production 
was low. More important than 
anything else, the sales department, 
which formerly had taken an ex- 


ceedingly dim view of the per- 
formance of the fellows in the 
manufacturing division, began to 
gain a great deal of confidence in 
them and a great deal of respect 
for the job they were doing. 

“The manufacturing people, con- 
versely, learned that those of us in 
the sales department were not 
constantly yelling merely for lack 
of something better to do.” 

With direct communication now 
linking all departments and co- 
ordinating their activities, the 
group decided that the staff activity 
of production control no longer was 
necessary. It was furthermore de- 
cided that the sales department 
should take on the over-all respon- 
sibility for marketing and that the 
manufacturing division should 
work directly with sales, supplying 
products as needed, and itself be 
responsible for maintenance of 
essential inventory levels. Cory’s 
imaginative president, James W. 
Alsdorf, approved these recommen- 
dations. 

Out of this also grew the estab- 
lishment of two new jobs: vice- 
president of marketing, to which 
Mr. Schlegel was elevated; and 
vice-president of manufacturing, 
an assignment given to Mr. Eisen- 
drath. 
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The group did not rest on its 
oars. “No organization and admin- 
istrative program is so good it can 
work without frequent face-to-face 
meetings of those responsible for 
it,” Mr. Schlegel declared. “One of 
the advantages of the new system 
is that it forces regular meetings, 
at which misunderstandings are 
cleared away, alternatives evalu- 
ated, compromises achieved, and 
decisions made.” 

Out of these group discussions 
came many things. One was the 
realization that company growth 
could not be entrusted to special 
sales programs and frequent sales 
drives behind products already in 
the line. It came out in these meet- 
ings that product research and 
development had been pretty much 
limited to specific projects worked 
on by already overburdened people 
when they could spare time from 
their day-to-day tasks. 

After the importance of a fully 
integrated and properly staffed 
product research and development 
program had been studied and dis- 
cussed, an R&D engineering group 
was established and put under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Eisendrath. 
This R&D section meets regularly 
with sales-department people in 
sessions aimed at creation of a 
series of new products. 

The new communication-organi- 
zational procedures generated a 
much closer co-ordination between 
the service department and sales 
and production. As a result, there 
are regular monthly meetings be- 
tween the service department and 
factory personnel at which product 
deficiencies and service problems 
are reviewed and discussed with an 
eye toward incorporating corrective 
changes in future production. The 
responsibility for the service de- 
partment has been transferred from 
the sales department to the manu- 
facturing division. The _ service 
manager now reports directly to 
Mr. Ejisendrath. 

Further refinement and special- 
ization of duties has taken place 
in Mr. Schlegel’s division. There 
now are individual line sales man- 
agers, a consumer product sales 
manager—responsible for planning 
programs on consumer products, 
and a commercial product sales 
manager—responsible for the plan- 
ning and management of those 
products only. Related to the gen- 
eral reorganization and closer co- 
ordination is the confining of cer- 
tain salesmen to either consumer 
or commercial products. Eventual- 
ly, Cory plans to have two separate 
sales forces. 
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At one of their regular meetings, Factory Manager Peter Calvello presents 


his point of view to E. J. 


Alexander, commercial sales manager; D. C. 


Eisendrath, production V.P. (right); Harry Roehm, consumer sales manager; 
and N. H. Schlegel, marketing V.P. (right). Meetings built unanimity. 


How has it all worked out? 

The sales growth and profit im- 
provement already mentioned pro- 
vide one index. The reduction in 
back orders provides even more 
telling evidence. From the old 
range of 5,000 to 7,000 a month, 
the figure has dropped to less than 
200 a month! One product, whose 
sales-production record I examined, 
had total sales of 120,000 last year. 
Its month-end inventory varied 
from 6,000 to a low of 27. It never 
had been back-ordered. 

There is much month-by-month 
adjustment of production and sales 


‘ plans to reflect current inventories 


and sales potential. In accordance 
with the policy established by 
President James W. Alsdorf, if the 
sales budgets of any product are 
missed on either side by more than 
25 percent for two consecutive 
months, the sales budget must be 
revised. 

According to Mr. Schlegel, it 
takes plenty of conscious effort to 
make the production control and 
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sales forecast sheets the only chan- 


nel of communication. But the 
effort is well worth it. 

Mr. Alsdorf finds himself in a 
position where he can devote most 
of his time to long-term planning 
for Cory’s future and assembling 
the various resources to implement 
these expansionist plans. This he 
finds far more rewarding than iron- 
ing out the day-to-day emergencies 
that used to result from disagree- 
ments and bottlenecks at the sales, 
factory, and service levels. 

Before organization or following 
it, good communication is a man- 
agement must. The Cory story does 
suggest that nobody is _ better 
equipped to solve a problem than 
the men who grapple with various 
aspects of it every day. They may 
be a yard apart on the organization 
chart; but if they are mature and 
highly intelligent, as the Cory men 
are, they can be entrusted to seek 
and to find what’s best for the 
company. END 
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The Case of the Vanishing Executives . . . 





U.S. Industry Faces 
President Shortage 


Figures industry is facing 
a shortage of presidents. Many 
companies are shopping for a top 
executive officer, but are finding it 
difficult to fill the job. 

This was disclosed recently by a 
leading management consultant 
who has been charged with the job 
of finding presidents for some of 
his clients. Howard E. Sommer, 
managing partner of Wolf Manage- 
ment Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago, said in an interview that ‘“‘the 
president market is tight and get- 
ting tighter. 


Relatively New Development 


“This is a relatively new devel- 
opment,” Sommer said. “Up to a 
few years ago, most company 
presidents were either developed 
within a firm or were well-estab- 
lished figures in their industries. 
But nowadays it’s getting extreme- 
ly hard to move men such as these 
from their present positions.” 

Sommer said that the shortage 
of top officers was a reflection of a 
general shortage of top-executive 
talent in the country. There are 
plenty of middle-management peo- 
ple available, but the top drawer 
is relatively empty. 

Sommer cited the case of a major 
midwest bedding manufacturer, a 
publicly held company, whose 
president has two years to go be- 
fore retiring. This company has the 
choice of going out to find a man 
now and paying two presidents’ 
salaries or trying to find someone 
who can be trained in two years to 
step into the head man’s shoes. 
Neither alternative is a happy one. 


Main Reasons for Shortage 


Main reasons for the shortage, 
according to Sommer, are: 


1. The growth of the number of 
small businesses since the end of 
World War II has taken out of the 
market a large number of the men 
who normally would have filled top- 
executive positions. Since 1946 


more than 400,000 new businesses 
have been started annually, with 
about 5 percent surviving. This 
means about 300,000 men are now 
heading their own companies in- 
stead of holding top industry jobs. 

2. Men who normally would be 
attracted to top positions for busi- 
ness are finding that private owner- 
ship of their own small enterprise 
gives them. greater independence. 
In addition, the income tax struc- 
ture makes it extremely difficult 
to amass a personal fortune from 
salaries alone. 


3. The older generation of top 
executives, which now has to be 
replaced, did not delegate sufficient 
responsibilities to younger men. 
Where this has been true, a firm 
cannot find executives worthy of 
promoting to president. 


How to Find a President 


How to find a president for a 
company? These are the steps out- 
lined by Sommer: 


1. Proselytizing—sometimes 
called pirating—executives now 
employed by other firms. 

2. Advertising for them. This 
accounts for only a small number. 

3. Indirect contacts in industry 
are an important source of execu- 
tive talent. Businessmen who know 
you are looking for talent are good 
“bird dogs.”’ 

4. Many executives, knowing 
that management consultants are 
called upon to find talent, write to 
top firms on their own to make 
themselves available. This, in fact, 
is the greatest pool of talent avail- 
able and the source of most place- 
ments. 


Inducements offered to execu- 
tives to switch jobs at an age when 
most men are ready to settle down 
include higher salaries; stock- 
option deals; and favorable retire- 
ment plans, which include a large 
proportion of deferred income for 
the executive. END 
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When a company decides to close its plant 
after many years of operation in a com- 
munity, workers frequently face unemploy- 
ment and the company loses good will. But 
this need not always be the case as evi- 
denced by the way in which The Formfit 
Company closed its plant in Aurora, Ill., 
after 16 years of production there. By keep- 
ing employees fully informed, by diligently 
striving to find new jobs for them, and by 
trying to sell the plant to another industry, 
The Formfit Company contributed to the 


economic well-being of the community. 


Workers are shown as they crowded around a bulletin 
board in The Formfit Company's Aurora plant to read the 
notice that the plant would be closed. Rumors were 
avoided by keeping employees well informed. 





How Formfit Kept Good Will 
After Closing Its Plant 


BY Kenneth W. Putnam 


Industrial Relations Director 
The Formfit Company 


E could have been regarded 
as the community “villains” 
because we closed an_ industrial 
plant—The Formfit Company plant 
in Aurora, Ill.—on October 2. In- 
stead, we turned out to be near- 
heros because, after 16 years of 
production in Aurora, we refused 
to abandon our plant and our em- 
ployees without making every pro- 
vision within our power for their 
future. 

At this point, we can point with 
very considerable pride to the fact 
that, of all our employees at the 
plant who really wanted jobs, 
practically everyone now is em- 
ployed by other Aurora firms. 

The final step in our program 
will be to see to it that Aurora is 
not left with an empty, abandoned 
plant as the only way to remember 
Formfit. 

We already have put the building 
on the market at a price consider- 
ably below what Formfit paid for 
it in an attempt to interest a buyer, 
preferably one in the “needle 
trades.” 
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The wholehearted thanks of the 
Aurora Chamber of Commerce was 
in itself an ample reward. But, in 
addition, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our former em- 
ployees are well taken care of. 

Our problem was similar to that 
of other industrial firms in similar 
situations. The Aurora plant, a 
multistory building, was purchased 
by our company in 1943. But its 
layout did not lend itself to produc- 
tion methods now used by our firm. 

Under our expansion program, 
nearly 50,000 square feet of space 
was added to our facilities in 
Monmouth, Ill.; Jacksonville, Ind.; 
and Crete and Beatrice, Nebr. 


Public Relations Used 


As soon as our officials reached 
the decision to close the Aurora 
plant, we held a conference with 
Formfit’s public relations consult- 
ant, Mayer and O’Brien, Inc., of 
Chicago. Our consultants outlined 
a plan for easing the impact of the 
closing, a plan which we were 
happy to carry out. 

The Formfit Company has been 
a good citizen of Aurora. It wanted 
to remain a good citizen, It wanted 


to be remembered after the plant 
closed as a contributor to the econ- 
omy of the Aurora area. As a re- 
sult, the first public announcement 
of the closing set the theme for 
our withdrawal. It included this 
statement from Sigmund W. Kun- 
stadter, Formfit president: 

“In the sixteen years we have 
been in Aurora, we have enjoyed 
an extremely pleasant relationship 
with the community. We regret 
that, due primarily to the physical 
facilities which are no longer suit- 
able for our type of business, we 
are forced to discontinue our local 
operation. 

“The company will make every 
effort to help Aurora co-workers in 
obtaining employment in _ other 
local industry.” 

We didn’t let it go at that, how- 
ever. We opened an employee serv- 
ice office in our Aurora plant and 
we enlisted the aid of Aurora civic 
organizations, including the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to help place our 
employees. 

We bought advertising space in 
newspapers in the area and time 
for spot radio announcements to 
seek jobs for our employees. Here’s 
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how the newspaper advertisement 
read: 

“Notice to all employers in the 
Aurora area: After sixteen years 
of a most pleasant relationship, 
The Formfit Company is regretfully 
leaving Aurora and is closing its 
plant at LaSalle and Bluff streets. 

“Available for immediate em- 
ployment are approximately 100 
men and women who have proven 
themselves loyal, conscientious 
workers. 


Employees Recommended 


“We can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend these people and will be 
happy to provide you with their 
employment records and _ other 
reference information. 

“If you have need for alert, intel- 
ligent personnel, who have given 
proof through years of service with 
our company that they are capable 
and willing to do a full day’s work 
for a day’s pay, please contact Mr. 
Peterson at AUrora 7-7828. 

“These workers have a variety 
of skills and we will be happy to 
arrange interviews—without obli- 
gation, of course.” 

The radio spot announcements 
were similar in wording. 

The plan worked. Of the 115 
employees we had in the plant, 
between 60 and 70 percent wanted 
other jobs. The rest chose retire- 
ment or, in the case of married 
women, chose not to continue work- 
ing. 

With almost no exceptions, every- 
one who came to us for help in 





getting employment, now has a 
job. In addition, we made sure that 
everyone in the Aurora area knew 
that all these employees whose jobs 
were terminated would receive 
their full shares (totaling approxi- 
mately $200,000) in the company’s 
profit-sharing plan. 

The employees also were given 
checks based on accrual of vaca- 
tion pay for 1960. We notified all 
employees that they would receive 
Christmas cash gifts if such a gift 
is approved for all employees this 
year. 

Women employees past 60 and 
men past 65 received free life in- 
surance on a continuing basis while 
those under 60 were given an op- 
portunity to convert their group 
life, hospital, and surgical to regu- 
lar policies. 

At every step of the way, full 
information was provided. Meetings 
of employees were held first, before 
any public announcement, to ex- 
plain what was going to happen, 
the company’s reasons for the clos- 
ing, and the company’s program 
for the future. 


Facts Prevent Rumors 


The plant superintendent per- 
sonally provided the Aurora news- 
papers and radio stations with in- 
formation. By providing a full flow 
of information, we kept rumors 
from starting. The information our 
employees and the residents of the 
Aurora area had was correct, 
properly organized, and properly 
disseminated. 


A multistory structure, the Aurora plant of The Formfit Company was outmoded 
for modern operations. The structure could not be adapted to new methods 
and, after other plants were expanded, Formfit officials decided to close the 


Aurora plant. 
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The accent in our program was 
on the human touch. We were 
dealing with loyal, conscientious 
employees and we could not forget 
that. The employees themselves 
organized a farewell banquet. 
Formfit officials later insisted on 
paying for the affair. Dinner was 
on the company. 


Company Gained Stature 


In contrast to the popular picture 
of a plant closing—workers queue- 
ing up for unemployment compen- 
sation checks, emergency relief 
measures, economic disaster, ours 
was an orderly withdrawal. 

In contrast to the loss of public 
confidence and respect a company 
might expect if it closes a plant, 
we feel that we gained stature in 
the eyes of our employees and in 
the eyes of the community. 

Once a firm has made its decision 
to close a plant, there is no reason 
why it should simply withdraw 
from the problems of the com- 
munity—problems it may create 
by closing a plant. 

High-handed or indifferent ap- 
proaches to the problem, the 
“‘we’re-closing-our-plant what- 
are-you-going-to-do-about-it” atti- 
tude is as outmoded in modern 
American businesses as the 60- 
hour work week. 

Only by accepting full responsi- 
bility as employer and citizen can 
American business command re- 
spect from other members of the 
community. END 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Kenneth 
W. Putnam, industrial relations 
director of The Formfit Com- 
pany, has held that post for the 
past five years. He has spent a 
total of 17 years in Formfit’s 
personnel department and an- 
other seven years in other de- 
partments of the company. 
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SURVEY MEASURES 
Industrial Site Preferences 


ONSTRUCTION of a new indus- 
trial plant involves consider- 
able sums of money which become 
invested for many years. The most 
favorable location, then, is an im- 
portant factor to industry seeking 
to expand its facilities or establish 
a new plant location. 


To assist expansion-minded in- 
dustries in their analysis of the 
Buffalo-Niagara Frontier area with 
regard to plant location and ex- 
pansion, the business-development 
department of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce conducted an indus- 
trial survey to determine markets 
for specific products and services 
in the area. The chamber’s theory 
in conducting this survey was that 
the availability of product markets 





Steel is the major product of the Buffalo-Niagara Frontier area. At Bethlehem's 
Lackawanna (N. Y.) plant, shown above, steel products are being loaded on 
the nearest vessel, iron ore unloaded from the farthest. 





is of prime consideration in the 
location of a new plant or the 
expansion of existing facilities. 
Furthermore, if a manufacturer 
seeking a site found one or more 
of his products in demand, he might 
be induced to consider the Niagara 
Frontier for his location. 


The survey, one of many indus- 
trial analyses available on the 
1,567-square-mile Niagara Fron- 
tier, pointed out that ready mar- 
kets exist for manufacturers of 
more than 100 different products 
and services which must now be 
purchased from other areas of the 
country. 


This survey is only one segment 
of the many industrial development 
programs being conducted in the 
Niagara Frontier by the various 
chambers of commerce and private 
development groups such as the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpora- 
tion, which serves the majority of 
the area. Through the efforts of 
these groups, the area’s advantages 
for industrial location have been 
“put up for sale” on a nationwide 
basis. 


Because such surveys can be of 
vital interest to expanding busi- 
nesses, the questionnaire used by 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
is reprinted here. END 
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BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO METROPOLITAN AREA INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION SURVEY 


. As an industrialist interested in the economic development of the area: 


A. What improvements are needed in this area to encourage present 
industry to remain and make it more attractive to new concerns? 


B. What industry or industries, manufacturing materials (raw, semi- 
finished or finished) used in your business, would reduce your 
production costs if located in the Buffalo area? 


. Are there any branches or divisions of your company which would 


complement or supplement your operations and which might be en- 
couraged to locate or expand here? What particular branch or 
division, and what is the nature of its product? 


. Do you have knowledge of any new development or product in your 


industry that could be the basis for a new end-product industry? If so, 
please describe briefly. 


. Do you have knowledge of any firm contemplating a move or new 


plant which could be invited to locate in Buffalo? 


. The following relates to some up-to-date background information 


about your business: 


A. Types of Products 


Consumer Industrial Defense Only 


B. List of materials (raw, semifinished and finished) used which are: 


Produced in Buffalo Area Produced Elsewhere 


. Are you interested in subcontracting for other firms? 


Commercial yes no Defense yes no 














John Metz, director of the I.C.S. Accounts Receivable 
Division, points to giant flow chart of data-processing 
setup as I.C.S. Controller John V. R. Clarke and Ambrose 
Charnogursky, assistant controller, look on. 


Mary Gouveia of the 1.C.S. Accounts Receivable Division 
is shown posting student accounts. Bookkeeping machine 
creates hard-copy ledger records; punched paper tape 
recorder accumulates data for analysis. 





Data Processing Streamlines 


BY John Metz 


Director, Accounts Receivable Division 


International Correspondence Schools 


TUDY by mail is a big, complex 

business, deeply rooted in the 
American get-ahead tradition. And 
correspondence education is grow- 
ing every year. 

Leader and also oldest institution 
in the industry is International 
Correspondence Schools of Scran- 
ton, Pa., a division of International 
Textbook Company. Since it was 
founded in 1890, I.C.S. has devel- 
oped a curriculum of 258 standard 
courses for business, vocational, 
and technical training. 

During the past few years, I.C.S. 
enrollments have averaged almost 
100,000 a year, and the school has 
training arrangements with some 
6,000 American business and indus- 
trial companies. In fact, the 6,800,- 
000 I.C.S. alumni comprise the 
largest alumni body, past or pres- 
ent, of any educational institution 
in the world. 

Handling the recordkeeping for 
some 125,000 active I.C.S. students 
a year is not without its adminis- 
trative problems. In a nutshell, the 
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L.C.S. procedure works like this: 

After consultation, the prospec- 
tive student applies through a local 
I.C.S. representative. If accepted, 
the school mails the first work to 
the student and he starts study at 
home. When the student mails the 
first examination to the school for 
correction, a specially trained in- 
structor provides personalized in- 
struction. When the examination 
is returned to the student, he 
reviews the instructor’s remarks, 
studies the next assignment, sends 
in the next examination, and so on. 

Since the school’s contact with 
the student is through the mail, or 
through an I.C.S. representative, 
and since I.C.S. students are scat- 
tered all over the world, the school 
has the pressing practical problem 
of keeping all student accounts up 
to date despite geographic dis- 
tances, The good.will and financial 
stability of the school depend on it. 

A modern data-processing system 
has streamlined the _ student-ac- 
counts - division for I.C.S. Five 
posting machines (National ‘Class 
32’s’”’) are linked to the tabulating 
department through the medium of 
punched paper tape. Student-ac- 
count records are posted on the 


machines and punched paper tape 
recorders capture all necessary 
data as a by-product of posting. 
The punched tapes are forwarded 
to the tab department and are 
automatically converted to punched 
cards for analysis. 

The previous system used by 
L.C.S. was a conventional manual 
one. Reports from field representa- 
tives were first listed on remittance 
sheets to obtain a cash control, no 
mean task since there are 72 di- 
visions and 720 districts in the 
I.C.S. field organizational setup. 

The remittance sheets then were 
used as the media to post student 
accounts manually. Numerous re- 
handlings of the data were required 
to verify posting accuracy and to 
insure that all balances were up 
to date. 

The records that stemmed from 
the basic media also were prepared 
separately by manual methods. 
These included representatives’ 
commission statements, showing 
complete listings of all remittances 
by districts; collectible lists show- 
ing the status of all accounts 
by districts; periodic revenue anal- 
yses; and weekly reports of busi- 
ness showing enrollments and reve- 
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nue by departments and divisions, 
plus comparisons with the previous 
year’s activity during the same 
period. 

Primary equipment in the auto- 
mated setup consists of five book- 
keeping machines with punched 
paper tape recorders. An automatic 
punching program permits data to 
be recorded into punched paper 
tape without additional effort on 
the part of the operator. Informa- 
tion collected in this manner in- 
cludes general ledger data, student 
revenue data, commission data, and 
sales analysis data. 

As shown in the _ illustration 
below, the hard-copy records pro- 
vide a line-by-line proof of accu- 
racy. The zeroproof (‘*.00") column 
verifies that the proper account has 
been posted and that the account 
balances have been picked up cor- 
rectly by the operator. If an errone- 


column, and the error can be 
corrected immediately. 

At the same time the hard-copy 
records are being posted, the fol- 
lowing data is captured in the 
punched paper tape: student num- 
ber, list price, discount, amount of 
the debit, amount paid, balance, 
and various code classifications. At 
the end of a posting run the 
punched tape is converted into 
punched cards on an IBM 046 tape- 
to-card converter. The punched 
cards are tab-listed and verified to 
totals accumulated by the _ book- 
keeping machines during the post- 
ing run. 

Next, the cards are merged with 
the student balance cards and 
commission is calculated by ma- 
chine and punched into payroll 
cards. All other reports plus the 
sales payroll are tabulated auto- 
matically from data collected in 


system is that all manual posting, 
analysis, and reporting have been 
eliminated. One handling of the 
media produces the hard-copy rec- 
ords and the related data. The 
uniform flow of media and data 
has increased the efficiency of the 
department and promoted a higher 
quality of supervision. 

Another important advantage is 
that hard-copy records are more 
complete. One record permits closer 
supervision of student accounts 
and closer control over commissions 
paid or charged back. In addition, 
analysis reports are available days 
in advance of the previous system. 

L.C.S. estimates that savings 
generated by the system are enough 
to pay for the equipment every 
eight months. Expressed another 
way, this is a return of 150 percent 
annually on L.C.S.’s investment in 
the equipment. 


ous pickup is made, the amount of tapes during the posting. Each of the tandem machine 
the error prints in the proof The significant result of the units—bookkeeping machine plus 
tape recorder—is able to handle 
15,000 accounts. Some _ 75,000 


Student Accounts 


punched cards with 48 active col- 
umns per card are created each 
month, all automatically, of course, 
since no manual keypunching is 
used in the system. The net results: 
reduced operating costs and im- 
proved service to the students of 























one of the world’s most unique 
educational institutions. END 
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‘ stands to reason that a design 
firm should itself have a func- 
tional and tasteful office building. 
For that reason, Elen and Hank 
Gluck moved their studio from 
Chicago’s south side to an old 
garage which they renovated in 
Riverside, Ill. 

The Elenhanks, as they call 
themselves, found they needed more 
space for office, storage, and work, 
as Well as better natural light. None 
of these were available in their 
former location. 

The scope of their operations had 
expanded rapidly since they began 
in 1947 with an initial order from 
a church for 200 yards of fabric. 
In those days they used their apart- 
ment floor for handprinting opera- 
tions. Today the young designers 
are marketing their decorator dra- 
pery designs throughout the coun- 
try. 


Chose ‘‘Close-In’’ Suburb 


They chose Riverside because it 
was one of the nicest “close-in” 
suburbs for family and business 
activities. The location eliminated 
the need for commuting but pro- 
vided the same delivery service as 
nearby Chicago by most truckers 
and the Railway Express. 

The Elenhanks chose an old 
building because of the limited 
selection and high cost of vacant 
land zoned for business in the area. 
The purchase made it possible to 
obtain land and enclosed space for 
approximately $5 a square foot, 
whereas vacant land in the area 
would have cost about $1.50 to $2 
a square foot. This reduced the 
real cost of the enclosed space to 
about $3 a square foot. 
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The fact that the building was 
an eyesore permitted them to pur- 
chase on favorable terms. They also 
felt that people should stop moving 
away from oldness and ugliness 
and, instead, restore the existing 
neighborhoods, residences, and of- 
fice buildings. 

A garage-style building was 
selected because it already con- 
tained an adequate skylight. The 
truss structure left the enclosed 
space completely free to divide and 
partition as desired. The added 
height, made it possible to install 
mezzanines in some areas, thus in- 
creasing floor area while retaining 
the pleasant effect of a vaulied 
high ceiling. 

The original building, constructed 
about 1926, was a 50- by 100-foot 
structure with a terra-cotta and 
plate glass facade. It was only 


The interior of the Elenhank studio shows tasteful design. 


Klenhank Design Firmh 


Acquires Office Space a 





seven feet from the curb. The walls 
were made of brick, and the trusses 
and roof of wood. The heating plant 
was obsolete and lavatory facilities 
were inadequate. 


Major Improvements Made 


Remodeling accomplished these 
major improvements: 


1. New fireproofed wood facade 
over old terra cotta; 


2. Recessed ground level plate 
glass and entry to provide shelter 
and give building the look of being 
built farther from the street than 
it really is; 

3. New sliding windows across 
front at mezzanine level and new 
plate glass at ground level (use of 
salvaged glass cost about one-third 
less than new glass) ; 
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Businesses frequently move 
away from run-down areas to 
find more space and better 


m Renovates Building, working conditions. Yet many 


buildings in these areas could 
be renovated to provide at- 
tractive space and improve 


ceat Minimum Expense hd seliediend. Wee 


companying article tells how 
the design studio of Elen and 
Hank Gluck (shown at top of 
facing page) accomplished 
this at little expense. 


4. Two inches of concrete over 
old floor which was cracked and 
not level, and new sidewalk in 
front; 


5. New forced air furnace large 
enough to heat entire building, and arth 
ductwork for 60-foot front; 


6. Enlarged lavatory and small 
hot water heater; 


7. Stairway and approximately 
2,000 square feet of mezzanine 
using wood decking, and post and 
beam construction; 


8. Shipping and receiving en- 
trance at front of building con- 
cealed behind wooden gates match- 
ing new facade; 


9. Insulated and plastered 
vaulted ceiling; 





Recessed ground level plate glass 
and entry give the building the look 
of being farther from the street 
than it really is. 


10. Cleaned interior brick walls, 
beams, and trusses; 

11. Light partition between re- 
modeled front of building and rear 
reserved for future expansion and 
storage; and 

12. New electrical wiring with 
flexible system of outlets in the 
floor and on cord of trusses. 


The cost of remodeling, in addi- 
tion to considerable work and plan- 
ning by the owners, was about $5 
for each of the 4,500 square feet 
of floor space. Besides providing 
themselves with a sparkling new 
office building, the Elenhanks re- 
Once an eyesore to the community, the building has been restored structurally, moved a community eyesore at a 
functionally, and aesthetically. minimum of expense. END 
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Mechanization 
Revolutionizes 


Postal Service 


BY J. Allan Rhea 


Managing Editor 


ETROIT—The Post Office De- 

partment’s crash program of 
mechanization and modernization 
was displayed publicly here at the 
“Parade of Postal Progress” ex- 
hibition. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield told postal officials 
and members of the press that the 
program was designed to achieve 
“the Department’s ultimate goal of 
next day delivery of a first-class 
letter anywhere in the United 
States.’’ Success of the program, 
inaugurated a little more than two 
years ago, was reflected in more 
than 60 exhibits of methods to 
revolutionize mail-handling service. 

The need for this program came 
about because Americans send and 





Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield demonstrates 
a model of new parcel-post sorting equipment. 
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The ‘‘peek"’ and ‘‘poke’’ method of sorting letters has 
been used since the days of Benjamin Franklin. 





From This... 


receive about two-thirds of the 
world’s mail—somewhat more than 
61 billion pieces of mail and more 
than a billion parcels a year. Ac- 
cording to postal authorities, the 
wide variety of automated equip- 
ment shown at the exhibit is 
needed just to keep up with this 
paper tide that has engulfed Ameri- 
can life. It will not eliminate any 
postal workers’ jobs, they added. 


Star of the Show 


Star of the show was the auto- 
matic letter sorter developed by 
Burroughs Corporation of Detroit 
in co-operation with the Post Office 
Department. Capable of sorting 
mail at rates of more than 43,000 
letters an hour, it is one of many 
electromechanical devices now en- 
tering the manufacturing stage. It 
replaces the manual ‘“peek’’ and 
“poke” method in use ever since 


the days of Benjamin Franklin. 

This first semiautomatic letter- 
sorting system designed and manu- 
factured entirely in the United 
States was developed in nine 
months by Burroughs engineers. 
The machine shown in Detroit was 
the first of 10 being built under a 
$1,869,000 R & D contract with the 
Post Office Department. Other in- 
stallations have been scheduled for 
Flint, Mich.; Washington, D. C.; 
Miami, Fla.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 

The machine is 78 feet long, 12 
feet wide (including consoles), and 
10 feet high. It features “‘modular,”’ 
or standardized unit, design so that 
up to 12 consoles can be fitted into 
one sorting machine, depending on 
the size of the post office. The 
sorter handles letters ranging in 
size from 234 by 4 inches to 6 by 
12 inches. 

Also shown at the exposition 





This experimental address reader reads typewritten or 
imprinted addresses and sorts mail to 20 destinations. 
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With this high-speed letter sorter the operator can 
route mail rapidly to 279 destinations. 


The destination bins along the back of the sorter receive 


letters sorted through operator consoles. 





To This 


Was an experimental automatic 
address reader which can read 
addresses and sort mail to 20 desti- 
nations. The machine, under de- 
velopment since 1954 by Intelligent 
Machines Research Corporation, 
can recognize typewritten, printed, 
or imprinted addresses virtually 
anywhere on the face of a standard- 
size envelope. 


Principle Similar to TV 


As mail envelopes ride the ma- 
chine’s conveyor belt, they pass 
before an optical scanning mecha- 
nism which electronicaliy locates 
the last line of the address, using 
a principle similar to television. 
The resulting impressions are con- 
verted into electronic signals which 
are analyzed by a fixed program 
computer. As the address is identi- 
fied, the optical scanning device 


instantaneously sorts the envelopes 
into separate pockets. 

Twenty-six such reading ma- 
chines are in commercial operation 

processing travelers and dividend 
checks, subscription lists, and 
speeding credit card billing sys- 
tems. Research is under way to 
develop a similar machine to read 
handwritten addresses. 

The exhibits included other ex- 
perimental machines as well as 
models of several pieces of equip- 
ment too large to display. Included 
were the following: 


1. Models of a patron-operated, 
completely automated postal sub- 
station which sells stamps, en- 
velopes, stationery, and accepts 
parcel post; 


2. A model of the automatic 
parcel-post acceptance unit which 


computes the total cost (including 


insurance), affixes postage, and re- 
turns change; 


3. A machine which “faces’”’ let- 


Postal officials, headed by Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, recently displayed the results of their 
crash program of mechanization. These results were 


encompassed in more than 60 exhibits at the ‘Parade 


of Postal Progress" in Detroit. The ultimate goal of this 


program, accordiny to Mr. Summerfield, is next day 
delivery of a first-class letter anywhere in the United 
States. The new automated postal techniques are re- 
ported here by an AMERICAN BUSINESS editor who 


attended the exposition. 
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ters (places them in position for 
cancellation) and cancels them at 
the rate of 30,000 an hour; 

4. Automated parcel-post sorting 
machinery (shown demonstrated 
by Mr. Summerfield at bottom of 
facing page); 


3. Money-order issuing machine; 


6. “Mail Flo,” a conveyor system 
for moving mail through processing 
areas of a post office; 


7. Models of two of the fully 
automated laboratory-type post of- 
fices to be built at Providence, R. I. 
and Oakland, Calif., which will be 
used to test new mail-handling ma- 
chines and methods; 


8. Letter bundle-tying machines 
both semiautomatic and fully 
automatic; 


“Missile Mail’’ Displayed 


9. A scale model of the guided 
missile Regulus I, which was fired 
from a submarine in the Post Office 
Department’s experimental ‘“Mis- 
Ssile Mail’’ test last June; 


10. The latest trucks, mobile 
post offices, and other vehicles; 


11. One of the most comprehen- 
sive philatelic exhibits ever shown 
by the Post Office Department. 


At the conclusion of the Detroit 
showing, the exhibit was shipped 
to Washington, D. C., for the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Postmasters. 

In its three-day public showing 
in Detroit, however, the exposition 
accomplished one outstanding re- 
sult: It proved that the world’s 
largest business, the U. S. Post 
Office Department, is indeed busi- 
nesslike in its adoption of auto- 
mated techniques to handle the 
increased flow of paperwork. END 
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‘*Throw a Rock in the Pool” . . 





REGROUP PERSONNEL, 
LAWRENCE URGES 


ALLAS, TEXAS—John Law- 

rence, executive vice-president 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., urged 
personnel managers and officers to 
“throw a rock in the pool” of 
contented groups in order to pro- 
vide a sufficient unbalance to make 
them more productive. 

The Dresser executive spoke be- 
fore a session of the North Texas 
Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Conference here. Delivering the 
keynote address at the conference, 
Lawrence pointed out that “Data 
from industrial laboratories shows 
that groups which have been to- 
gether longer tend to perform less 
well.” Since this is the case, he 
said, the periodic regrouping of 
personnel is often necessary to pro- 
vide fresh ideas. 


Topic for Lawrence was ‘Human 
Motivations in the Age of Science.”’ 
In the course of his address he 
emphasized the necessity for a 
definite philosophy, with corporate 
objectives clearly spelled out, to 
assure maximum productivity of 
personnel toward a given end. Law- 
rence illustrated the need for a 
corporate philosophy by citing ex- 
amples of companies which had 
ceased to “know where they were 
going.” A lack of clear-cut under- 
standing of aims and objectives can 
be fatal to a company’s produc- 
tivity. 


Four-Point Program 


Lawrence offered to the person- 
nel officers a four-point program 





Computer Specialist Supply Reaches Critical Level 


HICAGO—tThe supply of com- 

puter specialists has reached 
the critical level with the demand 
for these people far exceeding the 
supply. 

Herbert Halbrecht, whose firm 
is among the Nation’s leading re- 
cruiters of computer executives, 
said that one computer manufac- 
turer alone will need more than 
500 computer experts within the 
next 24 months. Another manufac- 
turer needs 100 specialists over the 
next six months. 

In addition to manufacturers, 
demand upon the supply of com- 
puter executives is being placed by 
the purchasers of computers. 
“There just aren’t that many quali- 
fied people available,” noted Hal- 
brecht. 

Earlier this year, Halbrecht 
reported that “A major break- 
through had been scored in the 
computer industry when one hard- 
ware manufacturer requisitioned 
more than 100 computer execu- 
tives.” This company had quad- 
rupled its needs just six months 
later. 

Eleven companies are the prin- 
cipal computer manufacturers: 
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IBM, Remington Rand, RCA, Bur- 
roughs, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Philco, National Cash Register, 
General Electric, Control Data 
Corporation, Royal McBee, and 
Bendix. 

Qualified computer executives 
earn from $10,000 to $30,000 a 
year. Recently, Halbrecht pointed 
out, companies have been offering 
top-level computer engineering ex- 
ecutives as much as $40,000 a year. 

The computer specialists needed 
are men experienced in installation 
and utilization of industrial com- 
puters, sales and sales management 
for companies selling computers, 
design and development engineer- 
ing executives, and men able to 
train and develop others to become 
computer specialists. 

New computer executives will 
come from two sources, Halbrecht 
stated. The larger source of new 
computer executives is the people 
working for companies that have 
installed computers and have 
trained their own people on the job. 
In addition, major universities have 
placed computer courses in their 
undergraduate programs. END 
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for motivating employees. This 
program included: (1) Short-term 
incentives, such as piecework; (2) 
Long-term incentives, including the 
hope that the worker might be- 
come company president some day; 
(3) an atmosphere of work in 
which the individual is inspired to 
greater productivity by competition 
with those around him; and (4) the 
element of fear—the employee's 
knowledge that someone else is 
capable of taking over his job. 


Human Approach Needed 


Taking exception to the hyper- 
scientific approach of personnel 
classification, Lawrence decried the 
belief held by many executives that 
an employee can be figuratively 
“dissected, element by element, to 
find out what makes him tick,” to 
learn the ingredients of a good 
leader. Lawrence alleged that no 
matter how impressive the methods 
of modern science might be _ in 
personnel analysis, there yet re- 
mains to be found a means fo! 
detecting leadership better than 
multiple interviews and the human 
approach. 


Three Qualifications 


In outlining what he considered 
the basic qualifications for good 
leadership, Lawrence rated them 
according to “concept,” “human 
feeling,” and “technical knowl- 
edge.” The first term Lawrence 
defined as a complete appreciation 
of the forces at work around him, 
and of how he and his activity fit 
into the larger picture. 


Understanding and Sympathy 


The second basic qualification, 
human feeling, Lawrence defined 
as being “empathy,” or a ready 
understanding and sympathy with 
the strengths, the weaknesses, the 
hopes, and the fears, of his fellow 
man. The third quality, and also 
third in importance, Lawrence held 
to be technical knowledge of the 
work of the people he is directing. 

END 
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NEW SYSTEMS > cquipMeNt 


To supplement the special report on com- 
munications equipment (pages 9 to 16), 
the editors of AMERICAN BUSINESS have 
devoted this regular monthly feature to 


Direct Telephone Simplifies 


Contact Among Executives 

> 
The Executive Telephone is equipped 
with automatic direct-call push- 
buttons designed to simplify and 
speed interoffice contact among top 
executives and key staff members 
whom they call most frequently. Basic 
principle behind this new instrument 
is that the executive can, by simply 
depressing a button, initiate a call to 
a key man without lifting his receiver 
or dialing. When the button is de- 
pressed it becomes illuminated and 
the call phone then is automatically 
rung at five-second intervals. Tele- 
Norm Corporation, 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Electrowriter Uses Telephone Lines 


to Transmit Written Messages 


The Electrowriter, a new device from 
Comptometer Corporation, transmits 
written messages and sketches over 
telephone or radio circuits. The user 
writes or draws with a pen on paper 
as on any note pad and, as the pen 
moves, receivers instantaneously re- 
produce the copy. Electrowriter in- 
struments can be interconnected in 
varying combinations and at varying 
distances. They are self-contained 
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and fully transistorized; no extrane- 
ous power supplies are required. One 
type of installation is through the 
telephone system normally used by 
plants and offices which permits both 
written message and voice service. 
The messages between Electrowriter 
stations pass through the switch- 
board in the same manner as tele- 
phone calls. Comptometer Corp., 1735 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIl. 


interoffice communications 
equipment. The following pages call atten- 
tion to some of the most useful devices in 
this rapidly growing field. 
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Brokerfax Speeds Orders 
For Merrill Lynch Investors 


Pioneering in a new type of brokerage 
communications, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., now 
gets confirmation of odd-lot pur- 
chases and sales from the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange in 
less than seven seconds with 16 newly 
devised Western Union facsimile ma- 
chines. As each order is executed, the 
price is written on a form which is 
placed in a slot on a transmitter, 
named Brokerfax. In this way, Merrill 
Lynch can speed 8,000 odd-lot reports 
a day from the exchange floor. Almost 
instantaneously a facsimile of the 
executed order is recorded in the 
Merrill Lynch order room. Confirma- 
tion is then telegraphed to the branch 
that gave the order. Western Union 
Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 





Vocatron Intercom Set 
Is Only 3 Inches High 


A new, perfected wireless intercom 
set, the Vocatron Model CC-60, meas- 
ures only 3 by 8 by 6 inches. It plugs 
into standard electrical outlets. This 
new Vocatron offers true voice fidelity 
and eliminates the need to shout. 
Patented Vocatron squelch guaran- 
tees virtually silent standby and high- 
powered circuits insure clear recep- 
tion. The device is styled with gold- 
plated controls and brushed alumi- 
num base plate. Systems have been 
installed in plants and offices. Voca- 
line Company of America, Inc., Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 
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Executone Intercom System 
Also Handles Dictation 


The Executone master station (shown below) is the 
nerve center of an electronic intercom and dictating 
system for general business, office, and administrative use. 
Personnel at these master stations can call and converse 
with each other, originating calls to—and receiving calls 
from—a combination of up to 10 other stations. The 
system also can be used to locate personnel by paging all 
stations simultaneously. Another feature of the Executone 
is that it can be used to centralize dictating in organiza- 
tions in which personnel have a medium or light dictation 
load. Dictators can talk into a station which transmits 
and records their voices at a central dictating machine 
located elsewhere in the building. Thus, dictation is 
recorded and played back, and intercom conversations 
are reproduced, all on the same system. The device also 
insures privacy; it has been designed to prevent anyone 
from breaking into dictation or intercom conversations. 
Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Manual Switchboards 


Are Still Widely Used 

+ 

Still in wide use—and for many 
purposes the most practical inter- 
office communications system—are 
the manual switchboards. Small, cord- 
less table models have capacities of 
16 to 25 lines. Floor models are 
available to accommodate 50, 100, 
and 200 lines. This type of system 
works best in situations where it is 
desirable to have an operator-recep- 
tionist, where the budget prohibits 
elaborate intercommunications sys- 
tems, or where the company wants 
to keep internal and external com- 
munications in the same system. The 
switchboard shown at the left is a 
specially designed model of Kellog 
Switchboard & Supply Company, a 
division of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation, 6650 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il 





High-Speed Videograph Device 
Prints 20,000 Characters a Second 


The Videograph, a high-speed electronic device cajfable 
of translating computer language, prints or displays the 
resulting information at rates of up to 20,000 letters, 
numbers, and symbols per second. The system can read 
and translate binary pulses directly from a computer or 
from magnetic tape, paper tape, or directly from punched 
cards. It can either print the translation or display it on 
a television screen. The Videograph process also is adapted 
to operate as a facsimile system for high-speed scanning 
and direct reproduction or transmission of graphic ma- 
terial such as original documents or microfilm. Computer 
or facsimile information can be reproduced on cards, 
labels, or sheets up to legal size for distribution or filing. 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Il. 
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DuKane Intercom System 


Used in Drug Warehouse 

> 
Manager George Bailey of the Chapman Drug Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., is able to contact his staff immediately 
on an intercom system used exclusively for internal com- 
munications. His master station is one of nine such 
masters in the South’s largest drug wholesaler. The 
warehouse is divided into zones in which specific types 
of products—drugs, surgical equipment, patent medicines, 
ete.—are stored. The system permits staff members to 
check the warehouse for the availability of any of these 
products and have the answer within seconds. It is a 


product of the DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Il. 
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Olivetti Teletypewriters 
Distributed by TelAutograph 


< 


The Olivetti Teletypewriter shown at the left is suitable 
either for private wire business use or for telegraph and 
other public service companies. As an integrated data- 
processing system, it is capable of reading or punching 
five-channel perforated tape. Two-color printing distin- 
guishes outgoing messages (red) from incoming traffic 
(black). An operator familiar with the touch method of 
typing can transmit over this device which is almost as 
small as an electric typewriter. Olivetti teleprinters are 
distributed in the U. S. by TelAutograph Corporation, 


8700 Bellanca Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Teletype Introduces 
Model 28 System 


< 


The new Model 28 Teletype Auto- 
matic Send-Receive set operates at 
100 words per minute. Models are 
available that can handle combina- 
tions of five-level chadless, printed 
chadless, and fully perforated tapes. 
With this system, IDP (integrated 
data-processing) data can be perfo- 
rated in tape form and is then avail- 
able for subsequent use without 
repetitive manual input. This perma- 
nent form of recording serves all 
required additional applications such 
as data processing, telemetering, and 
computer transmissions. The console 
(shown at left) provides terminals 
for attachment of power and signal 
lines, internal circuits, and control 
equipment. The cabinet measures 36 
inches wide, 39 inches high, and 18% 
inches deep. The total weight is about 
260 pounds. Other features include 
simplicity of adjustments, and re- 
duced maintenance time and costs. 
“Building block” design principle 
allows for the addition of accessory 
units. Teletype Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of Western Electric Company, 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 
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YOURS For te ASKING 





The literature recommended below has been selected by the editors of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS for its usefulness to management executives. Requests 
for this material, which is free, should be sent directly to the companies listed. 
Prompt action is suggested; supplies of such material are usually exhausted 


within a few months. 





EXECUTIVE TIME PLANNER, 
a valuable device that permits execu- 
tives to plan for a full year on one 
sheet, is now available for 1960. It 
shows six months of important com- 
mitments at a glance, folds to 8% 
by 11 inches, and supplements the 
usual desk calendar. It is free from 
Barrington Associates, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MAR- 
KET is unifying Western Europe and 
in the process is contributing to one 
of the most momentous political, 
social, and economic events of our 
time. This United States of Europa, 
with a population and economy simi- 
lar to that of the United States, is 


described in the handsome 24-page 
booklet, “The European Common 
Market, What It Does, What It 


Means.” Cf special value to execu- 
tives is the section entitled ‘What 
Does It Mean for American Busi- 
ness?” Requests for copies should be 
directed to Roy Bernard Co., Inc., 
635 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


# * *x 


THE NEED FOR IMPROVED 
TECHNOLOGY in industry was an- 
nounced by President John E. Swear- 
ingen of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). His address is available 
in the 11-page pamphlet, “The Indus- 
trial Revolution, Management-Labor 
Responsibilities in a Time of Tech- 
nological Challenge.” Mr. Swearingen 
calls for the elimination of inefficient 
procedures and the creation of more 
jobs at higher wages. He also dis- 
cusses management, unions, and auto- 
mation. Available without charge 
from Standard Oil of Indiana, Public 
Relations Dept., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


* * * 


OFFICE COPYING MACHINES are 
analyzed and compared in the eight- 
page illustrated booklet entitled “The 
Truth About Office Copying Ma- 
chines.” It answers such questions 
as: What limitations does each ma- 
chine have? Is it important to copy 
everything? Which machine produces 
copies at lowest cost? Which ma- 
chine is fastest? Copease Corporation, 
425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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TWO PAMPHLETS—one dealing 
with home fires, the other with indus- 
trial fires—have been published by 
the National Safety Council. The 12- 
page home pamphlet, “Before It’s 
Too Late!” is dedicated to “all the 
brave firemen who try to arrive be- 
fore it’s too late.” “Fred Flame, the 
Fiery Delinquent” is a 16-page illus- 
trated pamphlet that points out fire 
hazards in business and _ industry. 
Single copies of each are available 
free from National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


+ * * 


WANT TO IMPROVE YOUR micro- 
phone techniques? You can get the 
basic information from a new booklet 
called “The Microphone in Public 
Address Systems.” The eight-page 
booklet is intended for businessmen 
and others who have occasion to use 
a microphone, and lists common- 
usage problems and solutions. Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., 
Evanston, Il. 

* > * 
EXECUTIVES’ DIGEST, a four-page 
monthly publication which condenses 
vital facts and news stories from 
more than 200 other publications, is 
designed to keep the executive well 
informed. Sample copies available 
from Mark, Simeon & Renard, Inc., 
Advertising, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


* * x 


LETTERS—FIRST AID TO SALES, 
is the title of a new 44-page booklet 
that outlines formats, production 
methods, and costs involved in direct- 
mail programs. Ten types of letters 
are shown and their costs are com- 
pared to the cost of salesmen’s calls. 
Free from DMCP (Direct Mail, Crea- 
tion, Production) Associates, Inc., 
1814 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


* * * 


DUTIES OF A SECRETARY, a 22- 
minute filmstrip with accompanying 
3314 r.p.m. record, dramatizes the 
right and wrong ways to exercise 
initiative, to organize work, and to 
practice good human relations. The 
film is in full color and is an informa- 
tive guide to better secretarial per- 
formance. It may be screened with- 
out charge by contacting your local 
Underwood representative or by writ- 
ing to Underwood Corporation, 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 











A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

« All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-12 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%”". Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 


. 








FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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NEWBOOKS -o-txecurves 





HOW TO SPEAK WITH POWER. 
By Stephen 8S. Price. The ability to 
express himself well is one of an 
executive’s most valuable assets. One 
of the many ease histories salted 
through this book involves an ambi- 
tious man who lost out on a vice- 
presidency because of his weak voice. 
The company president told Mr. Price 
that the man’s voice was so thin and 
wavery he feared customers would 
lose confidence in the firm. 

In another instance, an agency 
wondered why it was losing most of 
its new accounts. Through tape re- 
cordings of its presentations, the 
president found that the senior ac- 
count executive dominated the con- 
versation, argued with prospects, 
contradicted his staff members. The 
old-timer was switched to a super- 
visory job that involved no public 
contact, and the other men were 
trained to make their oral presenta- 
tions more effective. 

Similar cases point up the need 
for improving voice quality, conver- 
sational ability, and public speaking. 
Each chapter advises the reader how 
to do these things. Tape recordings 
and small group discussions are rec- 
ommended, although the author in- 
cludes many simpler and equally use- 
ful ways to gain more confidence and 
influence through speaking well. 

One of the more fascinating and 
down-to-earth self-improvement 
books, this deserves thoughtful read- 
ing and the application of its princi- 
ples. The businessman who has done 
some public speaking will say ‘“‘aamen” 
to the ideas in the section, “Speak 
in Public With New Confidence.” And 
the man who hesitates to accept 
speaking engagements should be en- 
couraged to attempt them with the 
help of this book. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 265 pp. $4.75. M.F. 


THE ART OF WORKING WITH 
PEOPLE. By Edward Hodnett. 
Theme of this interesting new text 
is that reason must augment good 
will in solving problems where more 
than one person is involved, and that 
working effectively with others be- 
gins with a clear definition of the 
issues and personal values involved. 
Readers will recall that Dr. Hodnett 
is the author of the well-known book, 
The Art of Problem Solving. This new 
approach brings more into focus the 
interpersonal relationship as related 
to mutual problem solving. 

There are four sections in Dr. 
Hodnett’s text: Understanding Prob- 
lems, Understanding People, Under- 
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standing Communication, and Under- 
standing Negotiation. 

Early in Chapter One the author 
warns, “Beware of ‘solutionism’—the 
flabby optimism that there is a simple 
answer and that it will yield to the 
magic of a personality, ‘brainstorm- 
ing,’ sitting down and talking things 
over, or other tribal nostrums.” 
Indeed, Dr. Hodnett illustrates why 
employer-employee relationships, re- 
lationships between countries and 
groups—all are caused by lack of 
awareness of the real problems in- 
volved and how they can be ap- 
proached to find logical answers that 
satisfy everyone. 

This is a fine study for any execu- 
tive who must work with people and 
make decisions that affect groups. It 
is an important aid to the negotiator, 
regardless of what he seeks, since it 
is based upon logic sprinkled gen- 
erously with human understanding. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 181 pp. $3.95. 

E.M.R. 


INTERSTATE INCOME LAW, 
WITH EXPLANATION. By the CCH 
staff. Despite its uninviting title, this 
timely booklet offers a lot of interest- 
ing as well as helpful information on 
the efforts of many states to tax the 
proceeds of interstate commerce, and 
the Federal law recently passed to 
restrict such efforts. 

The booklet also lists the 36 states 
levying income taxes or privilege or 
franchise taxes measured by net in- 
come, and quotes the pertinent pro- 
visions of their tax laws and regula- 
tions, along with any available “offi- 
cial comment” of their taxing agen- 


cies as to the effects of the Federal 
law. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, 
Ill. 64 pp. (paperbound). $1.00. G.M.K. 


DISCIPLINE AND DISCHARGE IN 
THE UNIONIZED FIRM. By Orme 
W. Phelps. This brief but excellent 
study contains exactly what its title 
promises: a discussion of manage- 
ment’s rights to discipline and dis- 
charge employees under the stipula- 
tions of union contracts. “What has 
probably not been sufficiently real- 
ized,” Phelps points out, “is that the 
introduction of a labor agreement 
produces a revolutionary change in 
the relationship of superior and sub- 
ordinate.” He clarifies this changing 
relationship as it has developed 
through the precedents of union con- 
tracts and arbitration decisions. 
Phelps then goes on to analyze the 
grounds for discharge and discipline 
incompetence, negligence, miscon- 
duct, and other violations of agree- 
ment—by citing 85 arbitration awards 
involving 67 of the Nation’s leading 
businesses. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif. 149 pp. $5.00. 
J.A.R. 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE WITH 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS. By B. 
Conway, J. Gibbons, and D. E. Watts. 
This is not the finest book of its kind. 
It is the only book of its kind, and 
a very fine one at that. The authors, 
who direct Price Waterhouse’s man- 
agement advisory services, drew upon 
their own firm’s experience, aug- 
mented by the experience of the 
hundred-odd companies that pio- 
neered the use of electronic com- 
puters in the office. 

The book is directed at the needs 
of those responsible for making the 
initial EDP decision and for the 
planning, supervision, control, and 
ultimate success of the program. 
Thus it has two major divisions, one 
dealing with the investigation and 
decision stage, the other with the 
implementation. As they cover this 
basic ground, the authors insert high- 
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ly useful pieces of information such 
as, “Most EDP studies are relatively 
short, but some have taken consider- 
ably more than a year. Most, however, 
have been or could have been carried 
out in a way which would have ac- 
complished the desired results in from 
three to nine months . . . Generally 
speaking . . . this is not an unrealistic 
goal for a normal study . . . a sense 
of urgency has a real value which 
should not be underrated.” 

Since the first steps are crucial to 
the program and clear objectives 
crucial to the first step, the authors 
isolate the four promising areas for 
EDP application: clerical economy; 
greater speed; improved operations 
and operating controls; and better 
management planning, direction, and 
control. They then provide criteria 
that help select objectives and the 
computer capabilities and systems 
that will best meet the selected ob- 
jective. Controllers Institute Research 
Foundation, 2 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 191 pp. $5.00. cs.3. 


Briefly Noted 


CREATIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
By Edgar A. Herrman. Designed to 
help businessmen put into practice 
the formula that “ideas alone mean 
little unless they are exchanged and 
put to work,” this manual provides 
a basic course to improve communi- 
cations techniques. Eight study units 
are designed to aid the executive in 
the vital areas of employee relations, 
public speaking, salesmanship, and 
writing. Also included are numerous 
check lists, including “20 Do’s of 
Good Dictation,” “20 Do’s of Good 
Secretaryship,” and ““The Boss Rates 
Himself.” The Soundscriber Corp., 6 
Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
83 pp. (paperbound). $2.50. 


NEW LABOR LAW OF 1959, WITH 
EXPLANATION. This timely booklet 
not only reprints the new Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959 (better known as 
the Landrum-Griffin Act) and sum- 
marizes its various provisions, but 
explains the historical background of 
labor laws, shows the differing dates 
on which they become effective, lists 
the various reports required under 
the law, and supplies a handy index. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 
96 pp. (paperbound) $1.50. 
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the 1960 PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 





Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
160 pages of data — Bound in leather 


*® Daily appointment secretary ruled for half- 
hourly engagements and notations. 

® List of recommended hotels and motels in 
U. S. cities, and hotels overseas. 

* Meeting dates of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimist clubs, and executive associations 

*® Simplified forms for recording tax deduc 
tions, income, and expenses. 

*® City and county buying power information 
for 1960 sales planning. 

® Railroad and air fares between principal 
cities, U. S. and Canada. 

® International air passenger and freight 
rates, flying time, U. S. port of departure. 


® Tabulation 1946-1958 price ranges of 
leading shares on New York Exchange. 

*® Highway mileage between principal cities, 
U. S. and Canada. 

® Directory of resort hotels with accommoda 
tions available for business meetings. 

*® Calendar of important anniversaries and 
coming events of 1960. 

® Sections for recording investments, insur 
ance, golf scores, and other data. 

® Dividend record and bid prices of shares, 
leading investment companies. 

*® Radio, television, newspaper, 
and business paper rates. 


magazine, 


Your Choice of Bindings 








Page 21 Tom Vano Your 1960 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.50 
Pages 27, 29 United Press each, or $68.40 a dozen; in Tan Mission leather at $7.00 each, or $73.20 a dozen; 
International in de luxe Red Morocco at $8.50 each, or $93.60 a dozen. Individual names may 
Page 32 Fabian Bachrach be imprinted in gold at 30 cents each. All prices quoted are plus postage. 
Pages 36, 37.....Chicago Architectural 
Photographing Co. Write today per peel caformation and guantily forcces 
Art Credit 
. 4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Page 9 ...Berthold Tiedemann THE DARTNELL CORPORATION CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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How to Beat Inflation 


Director V. Lewis Bassie of the University of 
Illinois Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search obviously prefers the strong phrase to the 
euphemism. Last year, while most of his brethren 
described the recession in gentle terms, Mr. Bassie 
bluntly labeled it a sharp and severe drop in 
economic activity. When all the statistics had been 
gathered, they confirmed the Bassie diagnosis. 


Now he has attacked the high-interest policy 
of the present economy and called the condition 
that inspired it—inflation—largely a “figment of 
the imagination.” The “inflation” we have experi- 
enced during the last twenty years, he declares, 
has not been seriously harmful. Nor does he 
think that there is a serious threat of harmful 
inflation in the period ahead. 


According to him, the objectives of fiscal policy 
—the prevention of short-term excesses and the 
maintenance of long-term investment—are actu- 
ally being frustrated by the Federal Reserve. 
Listen to him belabor the System: 


“The sacred cows of the Federal Reserve System 
are a set of rather inflexible rules now operating 
to the detriment of the economy. These are: tight 
money as an anti-inflation measure, even though 
no inflation is in evidence; bills only, no dealing 
in longer maturities; banks only, with other lend- 
ing institutions unrestricted; no specific controls 
by type of credit; and priority of business loans. 
It is time that at least part of this heedless herd 
be given the axe.” 


Many will refuse to swallow the Bassie medica- 
tion. But there should be no reluctance at all to 
approve and applaud the $375 million, five-year 
program that Republic Steel recently launched 
to meet inflation (imaginary or not!) and foreign 
competition (which is certainly not imaginary). 
This capital spending is not aimed at additional 
capacity but greater efficiency and versatility. 
Inflation or not, the path to profits does not go by 
the wailing wall. 


Dry Up the Party 


The National Safety Council has a seasonal 
suggestion for employers that makes a lot of sense: 
Dry up that Christmas office party. The Council 
is far from being a kill-joy. Its surveys show that 
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a sizable percentage of Christmas traffic accidents 
occur in the early hours of the holiday period. 
Many of these have been traced to the office party. 


Not all the wreckage resulting from the wrong 
kind of spirit at these office parties is strewn upon 
the highways. Few of us have difficulty calling to 
mind the co-worker who has made both a pest 
and a fool of him- or herself at or after the party. 


It seems ironic indeed that the holiday dedicated 
to “Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 
should be begun (by some companies) by turning 
people loose on the public highway in a condition 
that imperils the safety and lives of their fellow 
men. 


Apple-Crate Buildings 


An articulate, authoritative voice has at last 
been raised against the so-called international box- 
design that has characterized many of the office 
buildings erected during the last decade. Alfred 
Alschuler, a partner in the architectural firm of 
Friedman, Alschuler, and Sincere, recently warned 
that the public may demand office buildings that 
look like Greek temples “if architects don’t stop 
designing buildings that are as dull as apple 
crates.” 


Much of the blame for the monotony of the 
exteriors of many modern office buildings stems 
from unimaginative use of curtain-wall construc- 
tion in which the “skin” of the building is simply 
hung on the frame in sections. The result is a 
building that looks like a piece of graph paper. 
“After all, this doesn’t take any genius or talent,” 
Mr. Alschuler observes. 


Employed by architects with imagination and 
restraint, modular and curtain-wall construction 
can result in beautiful buildings. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company’s home office 
(AMERICAN BUSINESS, December 1957) and 
Reynolds Metals Company’s executive head- 
quarters (AMERICAN BUSINESS, September 1958) 
both are efficient, yet handsome and cheerful 
buildings. In both cases the architect, Gordon 
Bunshaft, relieved the monotony of the inter- 
national apple-crate school of design with many 
elegancies. His use of courtyards, pools, peristyles, 
and other classical elements gives the buildings a 
warmth that will always please workers—who are 
not bees and hence don’t belong in beehives. 
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“Delta’s DC-8 Program Got a Real Assist.” 


C. E. WOOLMAN, President and 
General Manager, Delta Air Lines 


Ny 


XEROGRAPHY... 


Delta Air Lines Saves *58,000 Yearly 


REPRODUCING DC-8 Jet training and maintenance manuals «+ projection slides 


parts lists + engineering drawings + work schedules + forms + standard practices 


Delta Air Lines, first in its industry 
to see the economic possibilities of 
xerography, in 1952, has added an- 
other $12,000 to an already impres- 
sive annual xerographic saving of 
$46,000. 

Delta’s DC-8 jet program got a real 
assist from the use of xerography in 
launching its Royal Jer Service be- 


Xerography copies any- 
thing written, printed, 
typed, or drawn « En- 
larged, reduced, or same 
size * Copies onto all 
kinds of duplicating 
masters ...metal, paper, 
spirit, translucent + Cop- 
ies line art or halftones 


tween New York and Atlanta in Sep- 
tember and to Chicago-Atlanta-Mi- 
ami in October, with even more DC-8 
service this fall to Detroit, Dallas, 
and New Orleans. Delta is spending 
80 million dollars on its jetliner fleet 
of the famed Douglas DC-8’s and 
Convair 880’s. 

The use of XeroX® copying equip- 
ment in setting up Delta’s DC-8 op- 
erations covered the reproduction of 
maintenance manuals, familiarization 
booklets, training courses, and engi- 
neering drawings. 

Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic process that copies onto 
ordinary paper, offset paper masters, 
or vellum intermediates for use in 
diazo-type machines. 

At Delta, XeroX copying equip- 
ment is used mainly for the prepara- 


paper masters from 
ple copies are quickly run 
off on offset duplicators. 
Xerography can help you, too 
W rite 
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for proot-ol-performance 
wing how firms of all kinds 
and sizes are speeding paperwork du- 
plicating and saving thousands of dol- 
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59-95X% Haloid St.. 
N. Y. Brancl 
principal S. and Canadian cities 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London 
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INDERFUL WORLD 


produced in Zululand 


LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD! 


ln the jungles of Africa—the Strait of Gibraltar—or the steel We go anywhere to produce custom-made visualizations of your 
mills of Gary—real people in real situations work with our film product material story, unusual assembly innovation, or inter- 
specialists. This ‘‘on location’’ help enables us to give you, our esting new development. Our business is to help you tell and 
clients, more authenticity for less. sell it. For complete details, contact 


7c JAM HANDY Onganjection 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS e¢ PRESENTATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-232! DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6285 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 








